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Don't focus on anything less! Weeiuns, America's most wanted 
casual — unmistakable in their poised easy elegance, comfortable styling 
and impeccable hand-sewn moccasin toe. In classic smooth 
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leathers, or new. dashing Scotch Grains, the only thing "just like" 
Weejuns is another pair of Weejuns. Made for you, and only by Bass. 


Only Baas Makes Weejuns^ 
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^'Just plain, hard business judgment 
told me Northwestern Mutual Life 
had the answer I needed!" 

JAMES c. ALLEN. 29. PrcsiiicDi. Falcon Manufacturing. Inc.. Wichita, Kansas. 


“Our foam plastics business is only 3 
years old. So my career is really just 
beginning. Neseriheless, I'm looking 
well ahead to the time when I may have 
an estate which will require substantial 
amounts of life insurance. 

“At the very outset. I was fortunate. 
A competent agent of Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life showed me how I could have the 
protection my family needs now. and still 
plan for the future. The only question 
then was what company would give me 
the best value. 

**As far as I was concerned, it was a 
straight business proposition. Once all 
the facts were available, I couldn't help 
appreciating Northwestern Mutual's 
service and exceptionally low net cost. 


And I've been saving money ever since. 

“I might add that there was a time 
when I figured I'd be ahead by buying 
term insurance and investing the differ- 
ence. Not any more. Today, I'm certain 
that permanent life insurance is the right 
answer for me. The growing cash values 
arc important now and for the future.” 

There is a difference... 
and the difference grems 

Northwestern Mutual specializes in in- 
dividually underwritten life insurance. 
The permanent plans offered bring high 
dividend returns and rapidly growing 
cash values. The nei cosi is the lowest 
among major life insuranee companies. 
as defined and shown in ‘'Actiial Result 


Study." which is compiled by FUtcraft 
Courant, a leading insurance magazine. 

f urthermore, no other life insurance 
company provides a more complete, con- 
tinuing education program for its agents 
than NML. Nearly half of all estab- 
lished NML agents arc Chartered Life 
Underwriters. One in five is a member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table. 

Since the best advice costs nothing 
extra, why not call upon the skill of a 
Northwestern Mutual Agent? 

NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 

MILWAUKEE 



Young man on the mot e! Carol and daughter, Karen, see dad of on one of his flights to the plant in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Gates Stock Tires Win Races 
at Speeds to 125 mph 



USAC drivers, running on Gates regular production tires, 
min 6 sports car races— and place in 10 more! 



H»r«'s a ;r«al tift i<la« ihat uill 
itirill your favoritr youne "le«t 
ciriier"— an aKracii'.v <ji(aly heltn«l 
oj \he type ■used by protessjonal loc- 
ers. OnlyS4.»5! Ask the dealer where 
you see the Gales lire .'i|!n. 


DENVER. COLORADO— Midway through th<* 
1965 racing soason, professional drivers report 
Gates stock tires continue to prove their unsur- 
passed performance in rugged competition. In 
track and mountain races — including the famous 
Pikes Peak Hill Climb, where the majority of 
entranf.s chose Gates — these tire.s have never 
(ailed. The reasons: better "forward bite” and 
".side bite" (superior traction and roadability). 


Test Drive Gates Tires Yourself! 

You can have this same tire performance, 
with unsurpassed dependability and 
safety. Have a set of four Gates Air- 
Float Supremes mounted on your car. 


(You'll he surprise<l at their low cost, compared 
to most other premium tire.s.) Take them out and 
test them — for 14 days — in any manner you 
wish. Over bruising gravel roads. Around tortuous 
curves. Down the o|K*n straightaway. The tougher 
the test, the better. 


If you don't rah' the Air-Ffoat Supreme the 
best-performing tire you've ever used, bring your 
set bach to the dealer and he'll refund every 
penny! No strings attached — just bring in 
your signed sales ticket, stating your rea- 
sons for the return. (No one has returned 
a .set yet — not even a racing driver!) 


Gates, a leading producer of tires and the world's largest maker of fan belts, serves more than 140,000 dealers in 90 countries. 
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Next week 

ONBA-DAY MIRACLES arc 
keeping the Twins in Tirst 
place. From Minnesota, a 
report by William Leggett on 
the team that never runs out of 
new ways to win ball games. 

ARNtB'S EMBATTLED ARMY 
retreats to Palmer's home 
grounds in Ligonicr. Pa-, site of 
the IV65 PGA, Alfred Wright 
reports on the star's efforts to 
get back to his winning ways. 

A SALTY TRIO of San Diego 
adventurers pioneered sport 
diving in the U.S.. opening up 
the underwater realm to to- 
day's flippered throngs. An 
appreciation by Coles Phinizy. 
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VVc reckon there is nothing that makes 
a Texan madder than the stereotyped 
image of a Texan — "the guy with the 
hig hat. the boots and that damned 
diamond-studded belt buckle.”' as one 
of our Lone Star staffers says angrily. 
Odds are good that such a sartorial 
showoffjusi might happen to be a Tex- 
an. but classifying him as typical is as 
wrong as the old routine about white 
cowboy hats (the good guys) and black 
hats (the others). 

The imagery of such people used to 
SCI off a natural reaction against Tex- 
ans, says Associate Editor Dan Jenkins, 
w ho wears a button-down collar, a rep- 
stripe tie. an Ivyishsuit — and shoes. Jen- 
kins is, at once, a typical and an atypi- 
cal Texan, whose hat, when he wears 
one. probably would not hold more 
than a gallon and a half. Other writing 
Texans on the staff (we also have some 
Texas editors, but all editors — or so 
every writer claims— are colorless in- 
dividuals who could well come from 
anywhere or maybe nowhere) are Ed- 
win Shrakc. Liz Smith and Hamilton 
B. Maulc, whose only betrayal of his 
background ishisnicknamc.Tex. None 
of them looks or acts in the least like 
that stereotype, and all of them, typi- 
cally, write about Texas with detach- 
ment and only an occasional needle. 

In The Olory Came al Coat Hills 
on page 54 of this issue. Jenkins has 
one line that will send people from 
Pittsburgh right up the wall. But there 
also are several more lines that will un- 
settle a few Texans— which seems de- 
tached enough. In writing fondly of the 
good old days in Fort Worth, Dan dem- 
onstrates that Texas is a grand place 
to play golf (Texas has produced more 
champion golfers than any other state). 
Golf. Jcnkins-style. includes playing 
through dow'ntown Fort Worth, where, 


if the ball bounces atop the oil pan of 
a 1937 Buick — as once happened to 
our man Shrake in one of those con- 
tests — it may take about 40 strokes to 
bang the cussed thing out of there. 
Neighborhood yards arc natural haz- 
ards: one of Jenkins” party was nipped 
by a dog while trying to play a ball 
through a cyclone fence. 

We -Said sometime back (SI. Feb. I ) 
that California might be the sport ingest 
state, and a lot of people challenged 
that assertion. Especially Texans, who 
pointed out that 950 of their high 
schools turn out more football players 
than any other state; that the number 
of boats per family (one boat to eight 
Texas families) tops the national av- 
erage, and that there is enough water 
in just one chain ofTcxas lakes to cover 
all of New Jersey half a foot deep. 
(New Jersey would be glad to get some 
of it this summer.) F'urther, there is 
the widest variety of tish and game 
in Texas, the most liberal laws for net- 
ting and hunting them. There are more 
wild flowers, more snakes, more cac- 
tuses. more private planes per capita, 
and, as these statistics would indicate, 
more cheerleaders than anyplace in 
the world. 

But before we start to sound stereo- 
typed. it seems only fair to mention 
that Texas ranks ninth in the country 
in bowlingcsiablishmcnts (New Jersey, 
that floodablc state, has a bigger bowl- 
ing palace) and seventh in the nation 
in total number of golf courses, 

Sadly, Fort Worth's Goat Hills goif 
course is gone. It was swallowed up by 
bulldozers, reports Jenkins, the only 
thing that could take a divot out of 
those hard fairways. But his glory game 
could have been played in almost any 
city, in any state. The characters are 
untypical, unstcrcotyped. just funny. 
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the eital fiber for a“soft touch ” thut lasts 



Great way for a sweater to feel. ..hefty, yet soft to the touch. And it's nice to know that knit liveliness lasts 
after every automatic washing. The blend does it! Links sweater of Ko del polyester and Verel* modacrylic . 

In a spectrum of Fall-toned colors. Sizes S,M,L,X. Made to sell for about $14 (slightly higher on the West Coast). 

By ROBERT BRUCE. For complete retail store listing, write Robert Bruce, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 19134. 

COUNT ON KOI>Fl....MF.MBta OF THE EASTMAN KODAK FAMILY VISIT THE EASTMAN KODAK PAVILION AT THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. INC.. 260 .MADISON AVE.. N.Y.. N.Y. Kodel lod Verel are EaetBaa fiber trademaika. Eaelman nakM oaly Ike Eben, sol lakric* or lameoie. 



Think of the advantages. Prices start about $215.* Insurance is painless. Upkeep negligible. 
And you can park it almost anywhere. The famous 4-stroke Honda engine is precise, predict- 
able. And tough as nails. 15 models offer quite a choice. The one below is the new Honda 
Super 90. Very sophisticated design. Who needs 4 wheels? After all, you meet the nicest 
people on a Honda. For further information write to; American Honda Motor Co., Inc., 
Department JY, 1-00 West Alondra Boulevard, Gardena, California. |— 



What’s new 
in wheels? 


SCORECARD 


NVEKULTURNI AMERICANS 

The defeat of the U.S. men’s track team 
in Kiev was a shocker, since it was the 
first in the eight-year history of the games 
with the U.S.S.R. It produced an even 
more shocking reaction on the part of 
some L'.S. participants. Instead of con- 
gratulating the winners they offered a 
shameless succession of excuses, includ- 
ing the preposterous one that the Rus- 
sians deliberately fatigued the American 
athletes by arranging for delays at the 
airport and in getting hotel rooms. As 
any traveler knows, such delays arc com- 
mon enough in U.S. airports and hotel 
lobbies. 

There were good reasons for the de- 
feat. including the illness of some stars, 
but an even better reason was the tine per- 
formance of the Russian team. The dis- 
mal war between the NC AA and the 
AAU. a situation hardly attributable to 
Russian plotting, did not help either. 

What made the U.S. reaction all the 
more embarrassing was that the Russian 
press reported the meet fairly, without 
crowing and without political overtones. 
As for us, we were just ityi'kiiltiiriii. 

WHERE THE BLAME IS 

The doom of boxing was proclaimed 
eloquently after Cassius Clay’s instant 
KO of Sonny Liston in Lewiston. Me., 
and it is now being proclaimed wishfully 
again after the Madison Square Garden 
not that followed Flash Elorde’s defeat 
of the favored Puerto Rican. Frankie 
Narvaez, boxing FLoORbt) again, ban- 
nered the New York World-Telegram. 
The New York Times seized the occasion 
to flute once more that “prizefighting is 
a game that brutalizes spectators as well 
as the boxers themselves.” 

It is true that the aftermath of the 
fight was a spectacle in degradation, but 
the fight itself was pretty good and noth- 
ing that happened in it was brutalizing. 
Madison Square Garden had prudently 
assigned 70 “special” policemen to han- 
dle the crowd of 7.000. Numerically, the 
Garden had the right idea but most of 
the “SfJecials” — elderly, corpulent, be- 
nign and feckless — had not the slightest 


intention of stepping into the line of tire 
as chairs, waste cans, hre extinguishers 
and even fire axes were flung in the gen- 
eral direction of the ring. Regular police 
arrived 20 minutes to a half hour late. 

To blame this disgusting affair on 
prizefighting is a thoughtless injustice. 
The blame lies with the overly partisan 
hoodlums who could not accept an ofli- 
cial decision. 

Prizefighting brutalizes? Then one 
must hold that soccer brutalizes. Soccer 
riots in other countries make this one 
look like a lawn party. 

STRATEGY 

At a clinic for high school football 
coaches in Albuquerque. N. Mcx. Min- 
nesota’s Murray Warmath lectured on 
every kind of defense. Then he came to 
the hypothetical case of the absolutely 
unstoppable team. 

“What if they have a halfback and a 
fullback who can run all over you?” he 
asked the students. “And then spread 
out there a ways is a wingback as fast as 
a deer and a quarterback ho can throw 
all over the place. What arc you going 
to do?” 

He paused dramatically as the coaches 
studied the overpowering situation. 
Then he gave them the answer. 

“You’re going to go to the athletic 
director." he said, “and get them off 
your schedule.” 

BY ANY OTHER NAME-NO SALE 

The outcry among British humane soci- 
eties against the sale of “stuffed baby 
alligators direct from the Florida Ever- 
glades” — acurrentragein London, where 
they sell for 21 shillings (S2.94) — has kept 
Florida wildlife officials busy explaining 
that the little reptiles arc neither alliga- 
tors nor from the Everglades. It is 20 
years since the state outlawed the trap- 
ping of baby alligators, and (he law has 
been enforced successfully. Previously 
some types of tourist had considered it 
high humor to ship live baby alligators 
to friends in the North. The alligators 
invariably refused to eat in the strange 
environment but, even so, would linger 


c*n for months. Emaciated baby alliga- 
tors flushed down toilets were so common 
as to give rise to reports that New York 
sewers were becoming breeding places for 
the species. 

After passage of the Florida law. deal- 
ers began importing the young of the 
South American cayman, which resem- 
bles the alligator but can be distinguished 
by a bony ridge in front of the eyes. Es- 
tablishments selling them display a sign 
that reads “Baby Alligators” and below, 
in small print, “S.A. Cayman.” Purchas- 
ers arc permitted to think that the small 
print is the name of the man w ho painted 
the sign. 

For some odd reason people will buy 
stuffed “Baby Alligators" much more 
readily than they will the stuffed young 
ofotherspeciesofcrocodilians. A stuffed 
baby crocodile is a drug on the market, 
and a correctly identified South Ameri- 
can cayman commands no interest w hat- 
soever. There is nothing like the appeal 
of a good brand name. 

THE FORBIDDEN FLASK 

At the request of Dr. C. C. Humphreys, 
teetotaler president of Memphis State 
University, the Memphis Park Commis- 



sion considered briefly last week his pro- 
posal that spectators be barred from 
bringing liquor into the new Memphis 
Memorial Stadium. Such a proscription, 
he said mysteriously, “will add much to 
the pleasure of (hose who want to use 
this facility.” 

The park commission decided not to 
make a recommendation on the propos- 
al. “There’s just no durn way to enforce 
it,” one commissioner explained. Police 

continued 





without letting us know so that we can deliver 
your weekly copy of SI on time— and to the 
correct address. Send details on change-of- 
address form in the back of this magazine. 


ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Find* Healing Subitance That 
Relieve* Pain — Shrink* Hemorrhoid* 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing; suhstunre with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction Ishrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
.horough that sufferers made astonishing 
rtatenients like “I'llcs have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
fBiu-l>yne£)— discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is nnw available in mp- 
poxitoTj/ or ointmffit form under the name 
/'reparation 119. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 


SCORECARD ronnnued 

Chief J. C. Macdonald demurred. The 
ban would be by no means unen- 
forceable. he insisted. "VVe'd just have 
lo search 50.000 people.” he said serene- 
ly. no doubt contemplating a world's 
frisking record. 

In Jackson, Miss.. Dick Hitt, manager 
of the Mississippi Memorial Stadium, 
where a liquor ban was imposed some 
time back, offered a very simple solution. 

"We pul ihe ban m," Hill said, "and 
then forgot aboul it." 

OLD GRAD GIVES A HAND 

I or the third successive summer Jack 
Kramer is proving that his feeling for 
tennis, despite all his professional inter- 
ests, is the true am.iieur's love for the 
spoi i. He is doing iiioie lo develop good 
young players than anyone else in the 
game. 

Thirty-six members of the Jack Kra- 
mer C'lub. ranging in age from II through 
17. left southern California last week 
for a nationwide tour that w ill see them 
play ing in tournaments at clubs through- 
out the country . Kramer began the proj- 
ect two years ago. limiting it to a Cali- 
fornia tour. Last year it was extended to 
six western slates and Canada. Now it 
is national. 

"It has always been our feeling." Kra- 
mer said, "that only the top players de- 
rive the big benefits of tournaments, 
since beginners usually arc eliminated 
on the first day. This trip provides a 
match each day for every player. We 
believe this is beneficial to tennis. Other 
clubs have found this program stimulates 
junior interest.” So much so. in fact, 
that clubs on the tour have llovvn to 
California to play return engagements. 

Chaperons accompany the players, 
who stay in the homes of dub members, 
just as touring amateurs used to do in 
the good old days of Tilden and Wills. 
If those days ever should return, and 
let us hope they will, Jack Kramer will 
have hud a lot to do with it, 

MUDDLE IN THE HUDDLE 

Before the American League baseball sea- 
son ends and the National I'oolball 
League season begins the prospects arc 
excellent for a fine little taffy pull in the 
offices of NFL Commissioner I’cte 
Rozelle. When the NFL drew up its 1965 
schedule it pul the Kastern Conference 
Giants on the road for their first four 
games because the Giants play home 
games in Yankee Stadium and Yankee 
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Stadium is virtually always the site for 
part of bascbiill's World Series. 

Well, it doesn't look as if the Yankees 
are going to win the American League 
pennant this year. At the end of last 
week the three top contenders for the 
American League championship were 
Minnesota, Baltimore and Cleveland. 
Lach of these shares its field with an 
N1 1. team -the Twins with the Vikings, 
the {Jrioles with the Colts and the In- 
dians with the world champion Browns. 

T he World Scries is scheduled lo be- 
gin in the home park of the American 
l.eague champion on Oct. 5 and. in the 
event of a seven-game Series, it could 
run through Oct. 12. Precedent says that 
no baseball licld can be used for football 
during Scries time. (Last year the St, 
Louis football Cardinals had lo move a 
scheduled home game lo Baldmore be- 
cause the baseball Cards were in the 
Scries. Baseball people felt, and riginiv 
so, that the Held could not be restored to 
playing shape soon enough after a fooi- 
ball game. ) 

On Oct. 9 this year Pittsburgh is sup- 
posed to play in Cleveland in the N1 L. 
On Oct. 10 the (iiants are scheduled at 
Minnesota's stadium, and the Detroit 
Lions arc in Baltimore. Since Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland. Detroit and Baltimore 
are in the same conference, these games 
could be shifted. Minnesota and New 
York, however, are in different confer- 
ences. and you can bet that the Vikings 
will not hold still for a shift. It looks like 
an interesting problem for Pcie Rozelle. 

COMEBACK FOR CALUMET 

During a wonderfully successful era that 
began, roughly, with Whirlaway’s Ken- 
tucky Derby victory in 1941 and extend- 
ed at least through Tim Tam's Derby 
win in 195S, the devil-red colors of Calu- 
met fairm dominated the turf world. 
But a sports organization cannot hope 
to remain at the lop forever, as Notre 
Dame discovered in football and the 
New York Yankees are finding out in 
baseball. Calumet faltered. During four 
years its accounting books were done in 
devil-red ink. 

That created a considerable tax prob- 
lem. The income tax men hold that if a 
horse farm loses money over five con- 
secutive years it is a hobby, not a busi- 
ness. and the losses are therefore not 
altogether deductible. Calumet faced the 
* prospect of having lo pay taxes on what 
had previously been deducted overa live- 
year period. 

Mrs. Gene Markey. ow ner of Calumet. 
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The luggage 
you need to cut 
a handsome figure 
on campus... 
or anywhere! 



Arrive looking suave and unhampered with this Samsonite Silhouette Three-Suiter. 
Clean contemporary lines. Scuff and stain resistant body. Light magnesium frame. Hid- 
den locks. Planned interior that carries a knockout fall wardrobe without a wrinkle. 

™ Samsonite SilhouetteThree-Suiter 

the luggage that knows its way around the world 

00,21' CompinionCise$29.50.24‘CofnpanionC.i.S34.SO,r«o-Suilcr 14S. 00. OilordGr.rUSBMn)or Dtep ONve. At Im. Herat .v.rywh.r., SaTsonil.Carpor«t>9n, 



ColOUdO B»nch. 


These pants got "West” written all over ’em 

The tough, rangy look of Lee Westerners. Low-cut. Lean-legged. Cowboys 
wear ’em around the ranch on payday, or for heading into town for a stock 
show or rodeo. But Lee Westerners aren't just for show. Lee builds ’em 
tough enough to work in— western style. Westweave* Lee’s power-packed 
Sanforized polished cotton, has a deep-woven strength that 
won’t wash out.. .won't wear out. For the real western-bred 
pants and jackets, lookfor Lee with the authentic branded label. 

LeewesTemers' 

the brand working cowboys wear 



SCOPCCARD rrniliiiiifit 

could not bear to sell any of her 846 
magnilieeni Bliicgniss acres in order to 
csiuhiish a 1964 profit. Instead, she cut 
expenses, sold some horses and stcpixrd 
up breeding of her stallions to mares 
from other farms. The farm managed to 
finish in the black, although, said Mrs. 
Markcy, “it took some finagling." 

Now Calumet is really coming back. 
\S hereas in 1963 it failed to win a single 
stakes race, and in 19f»4 won only t«o, 
so far this year it has captured five. In 
seven months it has won S230.(K)(>. clos- 
ing in fast on the 1964 total of S299.975. 
Prospects are the best inyears. Reverse. a 
3-ycar-old coll by Tiirn-to out of Miss 
(irundy, has won four of its last five 
starts, including two stakes. No Fooling, 
a 2-ycar-old by Tom Fool — Real De- 
light. is promising, and so arc two juve- 
nile fillies. Another Love and Rose Court. 

Calumet raced 44 horses last year. 
Now the farm runs 25. But, apparently, 
they are all runners. 

THE SCOUT 

One of the best college basketball pros- 
pects in Texas is Ronnie Peret. who 
stands 6 feet 9. weighs 230 pounds and 
is well coordinated enough to ha\c 
played shortstop on his Plainxiew High 
School baseball team when he was not 
on the basketball court. 

Naturally, the recruiting pressure has 
been exceptional. Many a college want- 
ed Ronnie. But Texas A&M got him. 
The heasiest pressure came from his 87- 
year-old Grandmother Lflic. who is an 
Aggie fan. 

"She Just kept saying, 'Ronnie, you'll 
do just fine at Texas .A&M.' " Ronnie 
explained. “Then she'd tell me she 
would cut off the cakes and pics if 1 
didn't go there. She really put on terrible 
pressure.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• JiK .Auer, halfback of the Buffalo Bills, 
on how he happened to name his pot 
alligator "Danimii": “I reached down 
to pick him up one day and he bit my 
finger; the name came to me just like 
that.” 

• Dan I’ctcrson. plcbe basketball coach 

at .Annapolis, to interviewers while on 
a recruiting trip: “With waivers wc can 
take boys up to 6 feel 8, But we're glad 
tt) hear about 6-root-9 and 6-fool-l() 
kids. They liavc a funny habit of turn- 
ing out to be only 6 feel 7 or 6 feet 8 
when they get measured.” end 
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Suppose you get laid up and can’t work. 

And your paychecks stop. 

Your company health insurance 
probably won’t pay the rent. 

Your hospital insurance won’t 
feed your family. 

You need cold, hard cash. 
Cash you can live on. 



Allstate “Sick Pay” 
can help keep your 
family going. 


Allstate “Sick Pay” is tax-free cash that 
comes in regularly as clockwork when 
you’re sick or hurt and can't work. If you 
qualify. Allstate “Sick Pay" can help re- 
place your income. 

And the cost is low. Allstate “Sick 
Pay" may cost you as little as $3 a 
month, depending on your age and 


occupation, when you want to start receiv- 
ing “Sick Pay”, and for how long. 

What's more. Allstate “Sick Pay” is guar- 
anteed renewable to age 65. 

Talk to an Allstate Agent at Sears or 
an Allstate office and arrange for him 
to visit your home. 

Allstate Insurance Companies. 



You’re in good hands with Allstate® 





Sports 

Illustrated 


BOOM 
GO THE 
BIG RED 
BATS 

They might win the pennant for Cincinnati 
this year, writes a pitcher who helped the 
dub win one in 1961. But if the mysterious 
O'Toole came around H would be a cinch 

by JIM BROSNAN 


A sk u simple question in Cincinnati and >ou 
k get a simple answer; "The Reds didn't de- 
serve to win the pennant in '61. They blew it in 
'64. They won't w in it this year." 

Now no one but a genuine, dycd-in-thc-wool 
Cincinnati Red baseball fan could volunteer 
such an all-embracing, morale-destroying opin- 
ion, To an ex-Red player anxious to know if the 
Reds could really win the 1965 National League 
pennant he was a godsend. Any fan who can 
deny his own home team thrice is a veritable 
rock garden of information. 

I sat in a chair at the Sheraton-Gibson Hotel 
barbershop while this caustic Red critic slapped 
a hot towel on my face and confessed that he 
was a real Red fan. the kind that “rallied round 
the Rcdlegs" to "root the Reds home" back in 


Swinging hard and hitting oflan. Deron Johnson (left) 
and Frank Robinson (right) have offset the Reds' poor 
pitching with the sharpest one-two punch In baseball. 
lAMLS I>II«kC 

i: 



1961. He lonked the pari. Heavy-jow led. loose- 
lipped. with a bass bawl that could easily pro- 
ject over the roar of the crowd. Put a beer in 
his hand, sit him in a box seat at Croslcy Field 
and he'd fit perfectly into any old pro's nostal- 
gic fantasy. 

Having been invited to spend a weekend 
watching the Reds win the 1965 pennant. I 
blessed good fortune that 1 could get my first 
impressions from an expert fan- -frank, straight- 
forward and positively obnoxious. When my 
barber poured lilac lotion into a razor nick on 
my neck I realized that the worst had happened, 
and things were bound to pick up. 

There I was. home to scan scenes that once 
were filled with riotous reselry as Red fans cele- 
brated a National l.eague pennant. Remember- 
ing '61. the Cincinnati victory seemed unreal, 
destiny 's accident, so to speak. The real Red fans 
paraded, applauded, poured Iseer and praises on 
the players in Fountain Square. V-J day was a 
garden fete compared to the day the Reds 
clinched the flag. 

Four years later, the Reds are so real that 
gantbling men have been seen sneaking across 
the river into northern Kentucky to place large 
bets that the Reds will win the flag again. 
Thousands of potential Red fans drive their cars 
out on the new expressway to see Croslcy i ield. 
home of the Reds. L’nfortunately for William 
(). DeWitt. owner of the team, too few motor- 
ists think highly enough of the Reds to try to 
figure out how to get off the expressway and 
into the parking lots. 

DeWitt reportedly makes an enemy an hour 
as he petitions the city council to condemn prop- 
erly near the park so he can help break up the 
traffic jams he hopes the Reds will cause when 
they clinch this year's flag. Nonfans think the 
Reds are a business, not a civic enterprise. 

Freshly shaxed. 1 gossiped with William O. in 
his downtown office. With an honest gleam in 
his eye DcWitl talked about a rosy Red future 
when profits will redeem the promise his team 
has offered since '61. And he allowed that he 
di>esn't think much of barbers who pretend to 
be baseball fa'ns. 

■‘That's not our typical fan." he said, hand- 
ing me a statistical survey that showed the aver- 
age Red fan drives over 50 miles to attend a 

< ontinuni vn paff 52 
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FAITH AND FORM AT SARATOGA 


The first was shown by a bishop singular for his trackside intercession in behalf of a superhorse, the second by 
Kelso himself, who has now proved his superiority over six racing crops and 70.000 rivals by WHITNEY TOWER 


N >'i being;) horseplayer of internation- 
al renown, the kindly-faced man 
with graying hair was inconspicuous 
among the 23..'^60 persons who showed 
up Saturday to watch the Whitney Stakes 
at Saratoga. The Right Reverend Ar- 
thur R. McKinstry. retired Episcopal 
Hishop of Delaware, was attired in a 
plain business suit, and in truth he was 
not a model of clerical calm as he stood 
clK>w to elbow with a mob that, push- 
ing into the beautiful saddling enclosure, 
almost detached the elms from their 
roots. (()t!ici;tls. while ;ickTiowledging 
that Saratoga had put more people in 
the stands, estimated that at least 12.000 
of them jammed into the paddock area 
to look at Kelso, the hero of the decade. 
Not since Native Dancer performed as 
a 3-year-old had the old trtick seen such 
a crush.) On the contrary. Bishop Mc- 
Kinstry freely admitted to a spatter- 
ing of goose pimples, which is quite 
an admission for the man who officiated 
at the marriage of President l.yndon B. 
Jt>hnson. 


"On the occasion of President and 
Mrs. Johnson's .^Oth wedding anniser- 
sary.“said the bishop, "the While House 
reporters asked me if I had any other 
claim to fame. I thought a little while 
and then had to confess to them that 
among my friends in Wilmington I am 
casually spoken of as the private chap- 
lain for that great racehorse Kelso. Tak- 
en aback, one reporter turned and asked 
me. ‘t^o you mean to say that you direct 
heavenly words to Ciod on behalf of a 
racehorse?' ‘I don't have to.' 1 replied, 
•Let's say 1 just sit there with my fingers 
crossed and hope a little.' " 

Bishop McKinstry chuckled a bit as 
he recounted the episode, and then re- 
vealed. "Actually. I get so nervous when 
Kelso runs that I feel like trying to re- 
cite the Circek alphabet backward to 
take my mind otT things." 

There's no telling how many alphabets 
the good bishop recited last Saturday 
- or in precisely what order he chose to 
rattle them olT— but it's a safe bet that 
from the quarter pole to the finish line. 


which is exactly where Kelso nipped 
Malicious by a nose to win the Whit- 
ney, his Heaven-directed output of the 
right words would have made all loyal 
IX'lawarc churchgoers proud. They can 
be assured that their man in Saratoga 
helped Kelso get the job done. 

Mrs. Richard C'. duPonl's ageless geld- 
ing has demonstrated his superiority over 
six racingcropstotalingmorcthan 70.(X)0 
horses, and this .38th running of the 
Whitney was about as fine a perform- 
ance as he has ever turned in. They were 
calling Kelso a top horse when he won 
his first Whitney back in 1961. When 
he repeated the victory in 1963. at the age 
of 6, he was already considered a super- 
star. Now. at 8. he is unique an athlete 
like Ruth. Tilden. Hitchcock. Dempsey 
or Bobby Jones who combines all the 
skills of his profession with a personal 
magnetism that a movie star might 
envy. 

In Kelso's last race, the Brooklyn 
Handicap, where he had to give away 
1 1 pounds to Pia Star and Roman Broth- 
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er. he Wiis be;Mcn four lengths and fin- 
ished third. That was certainly no dis- 
grace. Kelso is seldom at his best in 
July, and in that race he was meeting in 
Pia Star a seasoned horse at the top of 
his form. Most observers who know 
Kelso's usual form in midsummer just 
noted. "He was dead short, but watch 
out for him next time." Next time was 
last Saturday's Whitney. 

I he Brooklyn, at a mile and a quar- 
ter. was a handicap weighted by Rac- 
ing Secretary Tommy Trotter. They do 
things diiferenlly in the Whitney, which 
is.it a mile and an eighth. In this one the 
weights are assigned according to earn- 
ings o\er the last two seasons. It worked 
out to Kelso hcing highwcighl once more 

.11 l.^i) pounds — but Pia Star, because 
of his sensational success this summer, 
now found himself at 127. Orcentree's 
M ilicious got in with 1 14. while Chok- 
er made it at 1 10. and Crewman (who 
had his big moment defeating Chateau- 
gi>. Never Bend and Candy Spots in 
the 1963 Travers hut who went winless 
in I %4) carried III. 

It was evident that if Kelso were to 
give Crewman and Malicious, both of 
whom show a fondness for the Sara- 
toga strip. 19 and 16 pounds respective- 
ly. he had to run a big race, and then 
some. 

"There's only one way to plan this," 


Wnh a mighty beunti at tha finish. Keiso (No. J) nosas out Malicious. Toowatghtad at 130 
pounds. Kaise wen S3S.360 and (iguras to raaeh tha $} million aarninga mark in next staff. 


Kelso's trainer. Carl Hanford, said be- 
fore post time. "Malicious and Crewman 
are the speed, and we've got to stay close 
to them. Pia Star is going to slay close, 
too. hut niy concern is to make - really 
force— the leaders to do some solid run- 
ning from the start. If we don't force 
them to run all out quickly, they will 
haxe loo much of a finishing kick — with 
the benefits of the weights- when we 
turn for home." 

When the five-horse field broke from 
the gale directly in front of the stands, 
there was Milo Vaicn/uela coming out 
of the third stall riding old Kelly as 
though the two of them were cranked 
up for a 440-yard sprint at Ruidoso 
Downs. They looked as though they 
wanted to take the lead into the club- 
house turn, and the strategy was success- 
ful: to Milo's inside Bobby Ussery on 
Malicious and John Rot/ on Crewman 
both went to work, and as the field came 
out of that turn Malicious was doing 
some honest running, with Crewman a 
length or so ofThim. 

Pia Star had broken on the outside, 
with Manuel "ycaza subbing for John 
Sellers, who wasai Monmouth Park get- 
ting beaten on the favorite. Our Michael, 
in the SIOO.OOO Sapling. The quick start 
by the inside horses naturally meant 
that Yca/a had to hustle right along w iih 
Pia Star ifhe wanted any sort of position 
in that turn. He gunned it. along with 
the others, and when everybody straight- 
ened out in the backsiretch Pia Star was 
in third place, with Kelso galloping easi- 
ly right where Hanford and Valenzuela 
wanted him fourth, but not too far 
behind. 

Kelso usually makes his big move 
leaving the half-mile pole. At that point 
Malicious had a half-length lead over 
Crewman, who in turn was one and a 
half lengths in front of Pia Star. Kelso 
was nearly three lengths farther back, 
and now suddenly all the spectators in 
the Saratoga stands stood up. They were 
poised to applaud the famous move that 
so often takes Kelly from way back to 
way up front. But what was this? Kelso 
wasn't going. "He vtasn'l picking up his 
horses," Hanford noted later, "but 
neither were they coming back to him. 
For a second there I didn't know what 
was the matter with him." 

"I was a little worried myself." said 


V'aicnzuela. "Even at the three-eighths 
pole he didn't respond. At the five- 
sixteenths pole I hit him. but it wasn't 
until we got to the three-sixteenths pole 
that he really took off." 

There are a couple of things that 
trainers at Saratoga have been saying 
about the venerable track this season. 
One of them is that it is fast but con- 
siderably deeper than Aqueduct, and 
another is that you don't want to try 
and come through within four feet of the 
rail, vxhere it is deepest of all. Still 
another maxim holds that the horse who 
leads at the quarter pole — where the 
fields straighten out for the run home - 
will not lead at the wire. Not all jockeys, 
of course, believe what the trainers tell 
them, and so Ycaza tried to save ground 
by sending Pia Star through on the rail 
turning for home. The maneuver did 
him no good. Anyway, it probably was 
a mistake in the first place to take a nat- 
ural speed horse like Pia Star and try to 
rate him. 

If Pia Star is best running on his own. 
Kelso is best at knowing when to turn 
on the speed. The race between Malicious 
and Crewman was all but over at the 
quarter pole (where Malicious was slill 
in front). Now Kelso came rushing. 
Crewman had faded. I’la Star was not 
to be a threat but. with an eighth of a 
mile to go. Malicious, with his light 
package of 1 14 pounds, was nearly three 
lengths in front. Foot by foot Kelso 
made up ground with a heartwarming 
display of courage. Then, just two jumps 
before the wire, he put that winning nose 
of his in front to stay. His fans had to 
wait for the ollicial result to be sure: 
then they splashed down into their scats 
in a limp sweat. 

It was Kel.so's 38th victory in 60 
starts (he has also been second 12 times 
and third twice), and he cantered back 
to the winner's circle richer by S35.360. 
Should he next win the Aqueduct on 
Labor Day he will became (he first 
double millionaire in equine history (he 
has now earned Sl.954.144), and after 
that the weighi-for-agc Woodward and 
Jockey Club Gi>ld Cup stakes should be 
at his mercy. 

As to mercy. Bishop McKinstry is not 
dispensing it to Kelso's rivals. "1 won't 
miss any of his races." he assured Mrs. 
du Pont, "if I can help it." knd 
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A Public School That Jumps 

PHOTO0RAPMS BY jeRRY COOKf 


/n the 30 years of its existence. Millfield School in 
Somerset. England has built an exceptional reputa- 
tion in sports. It had seven former students at the 
Tokyo Olympics: it has a crack polo team: its golf 
team has beaten Oxford University: and its First Fif- 
teen is the best schoolboy Rugby team England has 
ever seen. Along with its adventurous approach to 
sports. Millfield has two other distinctions that set it 


apart from Britain's more traditional public (private) 
schools. The more startling is the fact that the school 
is coeducational (there are 87 girls among its 889 
pupils from 42 countries). Nearly as surprising is the 
rare disregard for class lines shown by Headmaster 
R.J.O. Meyer, who will enroll anyone that he thinks 
would benefit from the Millfield system — even if it 
involves cutting the steep S2.500 annual tuition. 





r/ie «c/ioo/’« sports trophies ere kept m 
the dining room (4Ao^»). On the table is 
the Chip and Block trophy, given to the 
winners of a golfing contest In which 
parents and children make up the teams. 


The junior interhouse long jump (.m 
progress In the picture at lelf) is part 
of a remarkable track and field program. 
Mary Rand, an Olympic gold medalist in 
the high Jump. Is a Milifield graduate. 


A freckled and tousle-haired Londoner 
named Jeffrey Fisher (.right) may re- 
mind some readers of "Mad" magazine's 
cover boy. but he Is a lot more active 
than Alfred £. Neuman. He plays cricket 
m summer, soccer in the winter months. 
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School That Jumps rominufd 



Tht spirit of Miiltioid is personified by 
Robm Stoddart-Stones (above). When 
volunteers were wanted to jumo into a 
leaky boat, young Robin called out. 
'Sir, r/l Sink, air!' and he nearly did. 


Millfield School has wen the All-England 
Schools Tennis Championships for nine 
years, often playing its second-string 
l4-year-olds against 18-year-olds. Here 
some boys volley with a tennis machine. 
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Marcia Aw. daughter of the late Aw Boon Haw, the 
Chinese oatent-medicine king, takes a gotf lesson. Her 
brother also Is el Millfield. Famed Tiger Balm Gardens In 
Hong Hong Is a monument to their father's liniment. 






Tennis is the most popular game. More than half the stu- 
dents play. including His Imperial Highness Pnnce Paul 
Makonnen of Ethiopia (above), grandsonof EmperorHaile 
Selassie. He is called Makonnen by classmates and staff. 






4 Liberian student. Varme Dennis, is the 19-year-old cap- 
tain of the team that broke all records for schoolboy Rugby 
last season. The team won every game it played and beat 
the Racing Club de Paris "A" side 96-3. Dennis hopes to 
introduce Rugby to Liberia, where it is almost unknown. 
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School That Jumps 


The wide lawn that sweeps down from the 
back of Millfield House is used for fencing. 
Using ;i French foil, Frances Bennett of Rho- 
desia (left, foreground) enecutes a lunge. 


Headmaster R.J.O. Meyer (right) is a former 
Somerset County cricket captain whose re- 
laxation is earing for exotic docks. Here he 
confers with a duckling named Lord Byron. 


The school maintains a stable of 16 horses, 
and riders look after their mounts, doing all 
the grooming, clipping and exercising. The 
polo team (below) practices rain or shine. 
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A 

PRIDE 

OF 

OLD PRO 
QUARTERBACKS 


The eight quarterbacks on the next four pages total 98 years of 
experience in the National Football League, 17 league champion- 
ships and countless contusions and broken bones. In many ways 
they have been the NFL, establishing the pattern for others to 
follow, developing and perfecting the T formation as it is known 
today, setting the records and then breaking them, making few 
mistakes themselves and refusing to tolerate the mistakes of 
others. Only one of them, Baltimore’s Johnny Unites, is still active; 
the rest are elder statesmen of the game they helped nurture 
from spindly adolescence to a robust maturity. The star quarter- 
backs of this season will have names like Starr, Ryan, Wade, 
Jurgensen, Johnson and Tarkenton, but none of these has yet 
attained the stature of the great ones. The latest of the old pros to 
hang up his cleats is Y. A. Tittle, whose story begins on page 27. 
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Sam Baugh (left) came out of Texas in 1937 and led 
the Redskins to five division and two world champion- 
ships in the next 16 years. One of the first of the great 
T passers, he switched from tailback in mid-career. 



Bob Waterfield (above) took the Cleveland Rams to 
a world title in 1945, his rookie year. At Los Angeles 
from 1949 through 1952 he and Norm Van Brocklin 
ran the most explosive pass attack in league history. 


Sid Luckman (left) was the prototype of the modern 
T-formation quarterback. He learned his trade under 
George Halas and Clark Shaughnessy of the Chicago 
Bears (1939-1950) and changed the look of football. 


fiV ^ 

✓ 


Ten for 10 in division cfiampionships (1946- 
1955), Cleveland's Otto Graham was a master 
technician. But as a Charlie McCarthy to Paul 
Brown's Edgar Bergen, Otto only followed orders. 





Norm Van Brocklin (lefty was an in- 
genious tactician. In 12 years he won 
five championships, four for Los 
Angeles and one for Philadelphia. 


Last of the active old pros is John 
Unitas, in his 11th year with the 
Baltimore Colts. A cool, deadly pass- 
er, he won world titles in 1958, 1959. 




MY LIFE IN PRO FOOTBALL: PART 1 


A GOOD QUARTERBACK 
HAS TO BE HIS 
OWN MAN 


Tittle learned a lot in his freshman year with the Colts, but his 
postgraduate course in pro footbali came when he joined the 
49ers — the country ciub that turned into a concentration camp 


by Y.A. TITTLE with TEX MAULE 


Some of the best and one of the 
worst years of Tittle’s long career 
were spent with the New York Giants. 


You do not become a mature pro quar- 
terback until you tell your coach to go 
fly a kite. 

I spent 27 years playing football, and 
maybe that was (he most valuable thing 
I learned in all of that time. I learned it 
in my first year as a pro. with the Balti- 
more Colls in the All-America Confer- 
ence. i remembered U last year, with the 
New York Giants, but as the season 
went on I did not act on it. That may 
have been one of the big reasons I left 
pro football on a bad year and one of 
the big reasons the Giants went from 
first to last in the Eastern Division of 
the National Football League. 

Don't misunderstand me. 1 am not 
chtici/ing Allic Sherman. I admire and 
respect Allie both as a man and as a 
coach, and I don't think any coach in 
football could have done better than he 
did under the circumstances last season. 
/ am criticizing Y.A. Tittle. 

1 was not the only reason the Giants 
did not repeat as division champions 
last season and, for that matter, I may 
not have been the most important. But 


I was a factor and a big one and, what- 
ever I have to say about the 1964 dis- 
aster. I want to make one thing very 
clear right now. I did not play well. 1*11 
go into the reasons why later, but remem- 
ber that; Y.A. Tittle had a bad year. 

Some people have said that was be- 
cause the pro football game had passed 
me by. 1 am — or was — a drop-back quar- 
terback and I don't know how to run. i 
spent 27 years in football throwing (he 
ball, and it took all my time learning how 
to do that well. I guess Jimmy Brown 
spent all his time learning how to run; 
he can run a lot better than I could, but 
I could throw the ball a lot better than 
Jimmy Brown. 

You hear a lot about the importance 
of the running game in pro football, 
about how the runners are taking over, 
but how many division championships 
have the Cleveland Browns, with the 
greatest all-round running back in foot- 
ball history in Jim Brown, won since 
1956 when they got him'.’ Two. 1 person- 
ally feel, and not because I was a passer, 
that the passing game is cominued 
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TITTLE roKiinufd 


slill the most important phase of the 
offensive attack. The receivers are so 
good today that the offensive team is 
capable of scoring from any distance. 

If you u.aut w Lake Lhe Lrouble Lo 
check back, you will find out that the 
one common factor of all championship 
teams, year after year, has been a great 
drop-back passer. No scrambler ever 
uon a championship. Cio back 15 years. 
In 1950 and 1951 the Rams had Bob 
Watcrtield and Norm Van BriKklin and 
the Cleveland Brov\ns had Otto Cira- 
ham. In 1952 tind 1953 the Detroit 
Lions had Bobby Laync. In 1954 and 
1955 It was Cleveland again, still with 
Otto Ciraham, The 1956 Ciiants had 
Charlie Conerly. and Detroit in 1957 
had Tobin Rote to go along with Lay ne. 
In 1958 and |959 Johnny Unitas took 
the Baltimore Colts to the world cham- 
pionship. and in I960 it was Van Brock- 
lin again, with a Philadelphia team you 
couldn't rate any better than third in the 
Last, except for the quarterback. 

The Packers won it in 1961 and 1962. 
vmd \ suppose 'L WAS the ruwwiwg of Jim 
Taylor and Paul Hornung and Tom 
Moore that really started all the talk 



Al LSU.Y.A. posed for publicity shot 
showing off his windup and his hair. 


about the rebirth of the running game, 
but for my money the key man on that 
team was Bart Starr, one of the most 
underrated quarterbacks in football. 

The Bears bcaL us iw 1963. with Bills 
Wade. Of course. Cleveland won it last 
year and Jim Brown had his usual great 
season. Rut he has never had anything 
else, and the difference in the Cleveland 
of 1964 and the Cleveland of previous 
years was that fTank Ryan reached ma- 
turity and became a championship-class 
quarterback. 1 suspect that at some lime 
during the season he told Coach Blanton 
Collier to go fly a kite and that was the 
day he turned the corner. 

Maybe 1 had better explain what 1 
mean by that Iscfore a lot of high school 
quarterbacks start talking back to their 
coaches. 

When you start out as a rookie quar- 
terback in the pros you are naturally 
anxious to please. You listen carefully to 
everything the coach tells you it* do and 
you go into a game xviih the game plan 
firmly in mind. Say it's third and nine 
awd the game plaw SAys under the cir- 
cumstances you should throw a turn-in. 
You throw the turn-in because you are 
afraid to displease the coach and be 
criticized by him. 

Now. maybe it happens to be third 
and seven, and we are playing a tough 
team and we are moving. The game plan 
again calls for the lurn-in and most of 
the time 1 would throw it, hut Del Shof- 
ncr might come back in the huddle and 
say. "Yat. I can beat this guy on a lly.” 

Well, a fly is a long pass and maybe 
the game plan says don't throw a fly on 
third and long yardage, but I know I 
can trust I^el. so I call the fly anyway. 
Then suppose Del is covered and the 
pass is incomplete. 

So I come off the field and the drive 
has died and Sherman — or any coach, for 
that matter, they arc all the same in this 
kind of situation -says. "Why did you do 
\Wa\. YaV? DAmw v\. \he Lurn-in bus been 
open all day and it was open on them last 
week! Why did you throw the fly?" 

That is when you have to be strong 
enough to tell him to go fly a kite. 
Ma>bc not in exactly those words, but 
you have to he able to say. "Because 
1 thought it would work." and go back 
to the bench and sit down and not let 
it bother you. 

The first time you feel this kind of 
power and this kind of control of the 
game you have grown up as a quarter- 


back. It usually takes four or live years 
for a pro quarterback to develop this 
kind of feel and sclf-confidcnce. and it 
is this, not the complexities of the game. 
Lhai accounts for his late dexeloTvnxent. 

When you think about it. the com- 
plexities arc no problem to the kids com- 
ing up today. They were smart going 
into college, u lot smarter than 1 wa<i 
when I entered l.SU. In those days, if 
you were a rawboned old boy with a lit- 
tle muscle on you and weighed maybe 
180 pounds, you could get into just 
about any college in the country, no 
matter how slow you were scholastical- 
ly. Now the competition is rugged scho- 
lastically, so that when a boy conics to a 
pro camp the intricacies of football do 
not bother him very much. The kids 
learn the play book in a hurry; what takes 
lime to learn is that they should be them- 
selves and not merely an extension of 
their coach, 

All the good ones arc individualists. 
Van Brocklin was always himself, never 
Sid (iillman or Joe Siydahar or Buck 
SbAw. iolvrvwy UuvLas cerLAmly was rvoL 
an expression of the mind or the per- 
sonality of Weeb Ew bank, and he is his 
own man under Don Shula, loo. 

In my insurance business, suppose 1 
said to a salesman, "Go sec Mr. Jones 
and this is what you do. Hirst, you ask 
him. Do you know you will die some- 
day?’ Then you say, ‘Is your family prop- 
erly protected?' Then he will say thus and 
so and you wilt say such and such and 
after 15 minutes you say this scnicnce 
here and you w ill close him." If the sales- 
man did that and did not fit his interview 
to the customer, you know what would 
happen to him? He would starve lo 
death. He has to be flexible and fit him- 
self to a situation. So does a quarterback. 

It comes slow, because you have to 
have a past history of some success to 
give yourself status and sclf-confidcnce. 
You have to accomplish something be- 
fore you beliese. 

I was lucky when I came up to the 
pros with the old Baltimore Colts in the 
••Ml-America Conference. My first pro 
coach was Cecil Isbell, who had himself 
been u great passer for the CJreen Bay 
Packers. He was one of the men who 
threw to Don Hutson. Curly l.ambeau. 
Av ho w as the coach and the ow ncr of the 
Packers then, and who saw ull the lop 
passers, once said that Cecil was the best 
of the lot. 

I suppose I gained sclf-confidcnce 
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quickly under Cecil because he believed 
(hat you should put the ball in the air. 
tiven though I was a rookie. Cecil did 
not second-guess me. 1 was lucky, too. 
that the Colts were a new team and none 
of the players had any more experience 
than I had. The league had just been 
formed and we were all young together. 

1 did not have any oldtimcrs in the hud- 
dle to question my judgment and I had 
always had conlldence in my ability to 
throw the ball, so I got the best possible 
initiation into pro football. 

Isbell taught me another thing tliat 
was valuable to me all during my career. 
He not only believed completely in 
throwing the ball, he believed in throw- 
ing to the outside. That may not sound 
like a very important lesson, but over 
the years it sttved me a lot of intercep- 
tions. Now and then I threw into the 
hole but I preferred to go to the outside, 
and Cecil was the lirst to point out to me 
the logic and the percentage in this. 1 
won't be back out there next year, so I 
don't mind admitting this preference 
now. although 1 suspect the habit shows 
up on every frequency chart in the NKL. 

Cecc's theory and the one 1 operated 
on was this: 

When you throw into the hole you are 
throwing into trouble. A passer throw- 
ing over the center of the line has to be 
able to see in two directions at once, 
since there arc defenders on both sides 
of the receiver. A .safety may sift across 
just out of the line of your vision, and 
the weak-side linebacker is close enough 
to follow your eyes and move into the 
play. When you throw to the outside you 
only have to look in one direction and 
trouble can only come from the inside, 
so you can sec it easily and quickly. A 
lot of quarterbacks gel themselves into 
trouble throwing into the hole. 

Ccce taught me something else: the 
only way you can complete a pass is by 
having good protection and one open 
receiver. The long-drawn-out, compli- 
cated pass patterns designed to break 
open receivers at one-second intervals 
were no good to me. U was always me 
and one receiver against the defense. I 
knew who I wanted to throw to. and I 
expected that one guy to beat his man 
and I expected to gel the ball there. If 
he didn't I looked for someone else, sure, 
but if I didn't lind someone quick 1 threw 
the ball away. You don't have time back 
there to look all over the lot for a re- 
ceiver. You have three seconds. 


My rookie year. 1948. was one of my 
best. We went all the way to a tie for 
first with BulTalo in the eastern division 
of the AAC. VVe lost the playoff, but that 
first year w as one of the big breaks in my 
career. 1 possibly could have taken two 
or three more years to develop the feel 
of running a team. 1 have known some 
overcoaehed quarterbacks who took a 
lot longer than that to gel the freedom 
to run a club that I had, under Isbell, in 
my first year. 

Isbell was fired after the fourth game 
of the second season I spent with the 
Colts. He was one of the best coaches 
and one of the best men I ever knew 
and 1 still hear from him now and then. 
When I was with the Giants he would 
watch me on television in a game and 
call me the next day with a suggestion on 
how to improve a call or tell me how I 
made a mistake, and he was always right. 

He was just as good a coach in 1949 
as he had been in 1948, but wc got off 
to a miserable start — why. I don't hon- 
estly know. Sometimes you are snakebil 
and there is nothing you can do about 
it. and it was that kind of year. 

That was the year the split T was big. 
and when Cecil was tired. Walter Dris- 
kill, who had been general manager, was 
made head coach. He had coached with 
Jim Tatum at Oklahoma and believed in 
the split T. and I was in almost the same 
position I was to be in later at San I ran- 
cisco. I was not a split T quarterback. 
1 or that reason the coach did not think 
much of me. and I sat on the bench. 

The next year and a half nearly de- 
stroyed all the confidence Isbell had in- 
stilled in me. We did not get any belter 
under Driskill than wc had been under 
Isbell. There is only a narrow gap be- 
tween a good football club and a bad 
one. and a new coach very often w idens 
that gap instead of closing it. He rc- 
shullles personnel, installs new systems 
and different ideas and it takes a long 
time for a club to recover its balance. 
Then failure stamps failure on your 
mind and you begin to expect to lose. 

When the old All-America Confer- 
ence went under between the 1949 and 
the 1950 seasons and Baltimore was tak- 
en into the NFL. we became a swing 
team playing an impossible schedule. 
Instead of playing home-and-home 
schedules in our ow n division, wc played 
every club in each division once. 

This, of course, posed a very tough 


problem, since you faced a new team 
each week and had to study new de- 
fenses. Except for San Francisco's and 
Cleveland's these were completely new 
to us. We had never seen any NFL club 
on the field before. 

You could expect us to be bad under 
the circumstances, and we were. Then 
the Colls di.ssolvcd, and 1 was thrown 
into the draft and picked by the San 
F'rancisco 49crs at the end of the 1950 
season. I was happy to Ix’ with a team 
that had a chance to win the title. 

It might seem funny for a quarter- 
back to feel good about going to a club 
with an established quarterback like San 
Francisco's Frank Albert, but I didn't 
mind. Originally I had been drafted by 
Cleveland, but before I could worry 
much about competing with Otto Gra- 
ham for a job 1 was sent to Baltimore in 
a league move to help out the weak sis- 
ters. The situation was a little different 
in San Francisco. Frank Albert was the 
heart of the 49ers. but he was older than 
I was. and Tony Morabito, who was the 
owner of the team, had assured me that 
I would get a chance to play. Tony was 
an honest and forthright man and I 
trusted him. 1 was right to do so. 

I played a little in my first year with 
the 49crs not as much as I would have 
liked to. It was a little tough to learn 
the offense, since Buck Shaw was as re- 
laxed a coach as I have ever seen. We 
went out to practice my first afternoon 
wi»h the club and Buck Siiid, "O.K.. fel- 
lows. let's run some plays." I didn't 
know any plays because I hadn't been 
given any. I found out that the 49ers 
played football for fun and often Albert 
would invent plays in the huddle. When 
he felt like it he would pull i.eo Nomel- 
lini. the All-Pro 250-pound tackle, out 
of the line and let him carry the ball 
from fullback on a play he called 31 
Nomo. Nomo got murdered, but he 
liked it and it relaxed the club. 

1 learned a lot from Albert. I can't 
say he was friendly to me when I joined 
the club: it's funny, but the older you 
get as a player the less friendly you 
are to the rookies coming up at your 
position. Albert and 1 have been good 
friends since wc left the 49ers. but wc 
weren't then. 

What 1 learned from F'rank I learned 
unbeknownst to him and. I guess, un- 
beknownst to me at the time. For Frank, 
football was completely a game of feel- 
ing. Defenses were less complicated in 
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Fiery little scrambler Frank Albert (63) competed with Tittle for the job 
of quarterback at San Francisco, then took over the 49ers as head coach. 


1951 thun they arc these days. Most 
clubs played the old Hagle defense, with 
a live-man line. They might slant one 
way or another or use a red dog. but 
they were basically the same. That was 
when 1 found out iliat football docs not 
really have to be complicated. Trank 
never bothered much about the defenses, 
He ran the club emotionally. The game 
was himself. He made the club feel the 
way he fell and he did things from in- 
stinct, not frequency charts. I am not 
saying you could play it that way today, 
but I am sure Albert would be a great 
quarterback today, no matter how the 
defenses were rigged. 

Once when I was going in for Trank 1 
asked him what defense the other club 
had been in. 

■'How should I know?"' was Trank's 
reply. 

T.very player on the club could be 
himself with Trank running the show. 
He had a feeling for building momentum, 
and once the momentum w as established 
and he had conned everyone into feeling 
as strong as he did himself even the in- 
ferior players would fall into line and 
play almost as well as Trank had con- 
vinced them they could play. 

The way ITank played football it was 
a relaxed game. Buck Shaw felt the 


same way, and 1 think 1 had more fun 
playing football from 1951 to 1954 with 
San Traneisco under Shaw and with 
Trank than I did before or after. Shaw 
could create a relaxed mood at practice 
during the week because he was a very' 
gentle, friendly man who never raised 
his voice to his players. He was success- 
ful with this method and it made the 
49crs a happy club. I don't want to get 
into any arguments about how you 
should coach; some very lough coaches 
have been successful, too. But it's a lot 
more fun with the relaxed winners than 
with the lough winners. 

\S hat Shaw could do during the week 
Albert could do during a game. He cre- 
ated the mood he wanted in a thousand 
dilTercnt ways. I have tried since to do 
the same thing with ball clubs, hut 1 was 
never one-two with Trank at it. 

funny thing about Trank, he could 
not throw the ball very well. It was as 
apt to go end over end as to spiral. But 
Trank got his passes to the receivers. 

T rank vv as the lirsl of the great scram- 
blers and maybe the best. I got a repu- 
tation during my career for running a 
bootleg pass well, but Trank was the best 
bootlegger I ever saw. He loved to run 
the bootleg and he used il to change the 
psychological feel of a game. At a tough 


time he would hide the ball on his hip 
and take off. and though everyone on 
the other team had been warned to 
watch out for the Albert bootleg he 
would gel away with il and gain five 
or 1 0 yard.s. 

The live or 10 yards might not mean 
much at that particular lime, but the 
fact that Albert had worked the bootleg 
had an unsettling clTeci on the defense 
and gave the 49crs a big lift. Trank was 
right in thinking that pro football is an 
emotional game. He used that knowl- 
edge to better advantage than any other 
quarterback 1 have seen. 

Trank had a bagful of tricks. Once 
he even talked Shaw into letting Nomcl- 
lini return a kickolT. U wasn't much of a 
kickoff return, but il sure loosened the 
ball club up. 

There was one man Trank had no in- 
tention of keeping loose. Me. When 1 
came to the 49cr camp at Menlo Park 
in 1951 he wasn't about to help anyone 
take his job away from him. He let me 
know that early . 1 asked him to explain 
something about one of our plays, and 
he grinned at me. 

"You forget you're after my job." he 
said, and walked away. He never forgot. 

T rank was the leader of the team, and 
he was the quarterback most of that first 
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season. I got in some gantes late in (he 
year and managed to get Buck Shaw an- 
gry — one of the few limes I have ever 
seen him that way — by makinga thought- 
less crack to a newspaperman. 

I had gone in for .Mbert late in a 
game with the New York Yankees in 
San Francisco and I completed a touch- 
down pass to win it with only minutes 
left. As a matter of fact. I overthrew my 
intended receiverand another 49cr picked 
the ball off. but I didn't mention that 
at the time. Two weeks later we played 
the Yanks in New York, and we were 
tied with them 10 all with a couple of 
minutes to go. when Shaw put me in 
again. 

I hit Gordy Soltau with a pass on the 
Yank 15 that would have put us within 
easy field-goal range, but (iordy tried to 
lateral and the Yanks recovered and 
ran out the ck>ck. 

Later, in the dressing room, one of 
the San Francisco writers sympathized 
with me. 

"You came close. Yal." he said. 

I'm not an easy loser, anytime. Let 
the good losers play for other teams. I 
was upset about not winning this game, 
and I said. "You can't expect me to do it 
every week with two minutes left to go!" 

There are some members of the press 
who have a real gift for embroidery. 1 
should not have said what I did. but it 
was built up into a major criticism of 
Shaw for not playing me more and the 
49ers for not throwing more. Naturally, 
this made a big story in San Francisco. 

When we got back to San Francisco, 
Shaw pointed out to me the error of my 
ways. It was not a long interview, but it 
was a memorable one. But when I left 
his office, it was all over just as if it had 
never happened. 

The next year I split lime with Albert 
down the middle. He played the first and 
third quarters and 1 played the second 
and fourth and we won live games in a 
row that way. It is not a system I rec- 
ommend; it is impossible to split the 
responsibility of quarterbacking without 
splitting the loyalties of fans, writers 
and. most important, players. It may be 
subconscious on the part of (he players, 
but it has to be there. The Rams tried it 
with Watertield and Van Brocklin for a 
while and it worked, but only briefly. 

At any rale, we blew the 1952 season. 
•According to the experts, this was due to 
one play, which, if it had worked, might 
just as easily have made the year. I nstcad 


it changed the momentum of a game we 
were w inningand started us sliding stead- 
ily downhill. 

The play came up in our sixth game 
of the year: after live straight victories 
we were leading the Chicago Bears 17-10. 
Wc had fourth down and fairly short 
yardage from about our 30-yard line, 
and Frank went back to punt. Frank 
liked to run in this kind of situation and 
the Bears knew it. He thought he saw a 
hole this lime, look off with the ball and 
was tackled short of the first down. The 
Bears went in and scored, kicked a field 
goal later and won 20 17. 

"He has won a lot of games doing 
that," was all Shaw said. He was right, 
of course. 

Albert retired after that season. He 
had been the No. 1 quarterback every 
day of his career with the 49ers. and 1 
don't think his pride would allow him 
to share the job with me. 

So in 1953, for the first lime since 
I came into the NFL. I was the quar- 
terback. I played nearly all the way. 
and wc won nine games and lost three. 
Detroit won 10 and lost two and nosed 


us out for the division championship. 

It was in 1953 that I got what was 
probably the most painful injury I have 
ever had playing football. I should have 
learned a lesson from it but 1 never 
did. because almost every injury I have 
had has come from making this same 
mistake— running with the ball. 

I ran a bootleg from the Detroit five- 
yard line and made the touchdown. Just 
as 1 got over the goal line. Jack Chris- 
tiansen grabbed me by the arm and 
popped the whip with me and I got Jim 
I)avid'.s knee in my face. David at one 
time had a reputation as a hatchet man. 
but 1 looked at movies of the play later 
and this was definitely an accident. 

The impact shattered my cheekbone 
and 1 was in the hospital a week. Since 
that time 1 have had a concussion, u par- 
tially collapsed lung, a badly cut face 
and an assortment of other injuries, and 
each lime I was hurt it was because I 
tried to run with the ball. Quarterbacks 
almost never get hurt passing. Sure, wc 
gel hit hard, but usually we get hit high. 
The defensive linemen are taught to come 
in high and tackle high to keep you from 
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Low-keyed Coach Buck Shaw was liked by the players and had their loyally, 
but he never brought home a championship with the San Francisco 49ers. 
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gening the ball away. We get bear-hugged 
and slammed to (he ground, but that is 
not what hurls you. A quarterback run- 
ning with the ball is the most vulnerable 
player in football. Few of us arc good 
runners, and we don't know w hat to look 
for. While we are concentrating on a 
linebacker in front of us, somebody 
comes from the blind side and — blooey! 
—scratch one quarterback. 

That is why I don't think pro football 
needs more rules to protect the quarter- 
back. He docs not get hurt doing what 
he is usually paid to do. Anyway, this 
is a contact sport; thcreis no way to take 
the violence out of it. 

We started the 1954 season with one 
of the best football teams I have ever 
played on and ended it with a 7-4-1 
record and the coach fired. I don't want 
to dwell too much on ancient history 
but. as often happens, injuries wrecked 
a good club. It got so bad finally that 
we had John Henry Johnson, one of 
the best runners in football, playing de- 
fcnsi\e halfback. 1 broke my left hand, 
and Arnold CJalilfa. the other quarter- 
back. broke his right hand. 

So the era of Buck Shaw ended. I think 
he got a bad shake. He had to be a 
miracle worker to win seven games with 
the makeshift club he had on the held 
most of the year, but Tony Morabito 
thought, along with everyone else, that 
we would at last win a championship, 
especially after we won seven exhibition 
games in a row. If you lose when the 
owner is convinced that you will win 
someone has to go, and it is always the 
coach — or the quarterback. 

Under Buck Shaw’ the 49crs had been 
known as the country club of the West, 
and 1 suppose Tony wanted to destroy 
that image for us. as well as for every- 
one else in the league. He hired Red 
Strader, who was as strict and carefully 
organized as Buck had been permissive 
and relaxed. 

One of Strader’s principal assistants 
was Red Hickey, who had been a Ram 
coach. H ickey couldn't have agreed more 
with Strader's philosophy, We used to 
joke that we went from country club to 
concentration camp. Team morale suf- 
fered. In I'JSSwe won four and lost eight, 
and Strader told Morabito that this was 
a fair measure of the talent on the club, 
although it was essentially the same team 
that had gone nine and three in 1953 
and 7-4-1 in 1954. So Morabito fired 


Strader and made Frank Albert, who 
had been an assistant under Strader, the 
head coach. Maybe he thought Frank 
would go back to the old relaxed days, 
but it did not quite work out that 
way. 

In Frank’s mind. 1 suppose, was the 
old idea that the 49ers were always the 
bridesmaids and never the bride. That 
had been true for four years in the AAC 
when Paul Brown's wonderful Cleve- 
land machines won every year. In those 
days there were the happy-go-lucky sec- 
ond-place 49ers and the businesslike 
champion Browns, and Frank decided 
to change the image of the 49crs to one 
as near the Browns as he could manage. 

When Albert was a quarterback I doubt 
that it ever occurred to Buck Shaw to 
send a play in to him. Frank, as I have 
said, was a feel quarterback. When he 
began to feel pressure from a defen- 
sive line— something only the quarter- 
back on the field is in a position to pick 
up immediately— he would instinctive- 
ly call a draw, or whatever he thought 
would defeat the pressure. If the de- 
fenses were outside, he went inside. If 
they played light, he went deep. Not 
because the playbook or the frequency 
chart said so. but simply because Frank 
felt it in his bones. 

As a coach he completely changed his 
philosophy. For the first half of the sea- 
son he called the plays from the sidelines. 
Once, with fourth and one on the other 
team's 45-yard line and with the stands 
howling, "Go. go. go!" at the lop of 
their lungs, he sent in the punting team. 

"If you had been the quarterback, 
would you have punted?" a writer asked 
him after the game. 

"No.” said Frank, "but it is different 
when you arc a coach." 

Albert changed again, though. At mid- 
season he began to think like Albert the 
player. The club responded by winning 
four of six games and set the stage for the 
most successful 49cr season of all— 1957, 

That was also my best year in pro 
football up to that time. 1 led the league 
in passing and won the Most Valuable 
Player award. But it was a sad year. loo. 
Tony Morabito died during the first half 
of a game with \Vic Chicago Bears; we 
heard about it in the dressing room at 
the half. We sal for 15 minutes in silence 
and then went out and beat the Bears. 
We were behind 17 7 when we were told 
about Tony, and we won 21 17 in two 


of the most emotional quarters of foot- 
ball I have ever played. 

We lied the Detroit Lions for the di- 
vision championship, and we came from 
behind to win at least six of the eight 
games we won. A lot of that was due to 
a kid from Idaho named R.C. Owens 
and a play that developed accidentally 
in practice when someone bumped my 
arm as 1 was about to throw the ball. 
The ball popped straight up into the air 
and came down in a nest of defensive 
backs and R.C. jumped two feet higher 
than anyone else to catch it. and that 
IS how the Alley Oop pass play began. 
R.C. had been a fine reboundcr on his 
basketball team in college, with tremen- 
dous lift and timing. Me would go down 
deep to the outside and I would throw 
a high fly deep inside him. The defensive 
back would camp under the ball, wail- 
ing for the interception, and at the last 
minute R.C. would cut in front of him 
and outjump him for the ball. It wasn't 
very scientific, but the fans loved it and 
it worked over and over again. 

We led the Lions 24-7 in the playoff 
game in San Francisco early in the third 
quarter, then failed to gel a touchdown 
from their nine in four plays. They 
marched right, back down the field and 
scored on us and changed the whole feel 
of the game and beat us 31-27. 

It is an odd thing. Once you lose the 
power or the initiative in a game you 
seldom regain it. You can holler and 
encourage each other as much as you 
like on the bench and on the field, but 
when you let go the whip hand, you 
have had it. 

As 1 look back. 1957 was the high 
point of my life with the 49ers. Albert 
lasted through the 1958 season, then 
Red Hickey took over. That was the 
beginning of the end for me. 

A lot of people have knocked Red. 
but 1 think he was a smart football man. 
He never let you wonder how you stood: 
he had what 1 would call a strong per- 
sonality. He wasn't one of my fans, but 
he didn’t care what the players thought 
of him cither. 

"All I want is I00‘/J," he said, "and 
a w filing disregard of the consequences." 


NEXT WEEK 

/« Pan 2 Tir/le tells of his hard rimes with 
the -t^ers iindfr Red Hickey and then of 
hh great years with the .Ve h' York Giants. 
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Master) Gregory and Jochem Rindt 
drove their North American Racing 
Team Ferrari to a win in the Le 
Mans 24 hour race. They drove on Goodyear Blue Streak tires. 

Gregory and Rindt became the first American entry to win the 
classic; Goodyear the only American-made tires ever to do the 
job. 

Tires that went an average speed of 121.14 miles per hour 
for 2.905 miies, and safely took everything the world’s longest. 


The first Hmerican entry 
to win at lie IHans 
did it on Goodyear tires. 


most rugged race could dish out- 
In addition. Phil Hill, driving an 
American Ford GT. set a new lap 
record of 3 minutes 37.5 seconds for an average speed of 139.5 
miles per hour. His top speed was 216. Hill also had the fastest 
qualifying time by 5 seconds. His car was shod with Goodyear 
Blue Streaks, too. 

In fact, in anybody’s record book today, more and more win- 
ners are racing on Gqodyears. 


GO 

GO 



MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KINO 


CcKxly.ar Bill* Sl'eak Rsc* T.rei ar* diLl'ibuied lO OOMyeai Deaie’S and Sarvict Sloras by Golasla' Inc Hfw Rochaila N Y . Huggint Ti>» Salas Themasv.lla N C Lauda'dala 
Aulo Mafina Ss'vica me . Fi Lauda'daie Fia . RRR Moio's Inc . Homewood III . Bob Sen'oedt' Race Cats. Dallas. Taias Carton Snsiby Enia'ptrsas me . Catdena. Caiiiotma. 



THE RACE THAT 
BROKE THE BIRD 

by ROBERT N. BAVIER JR. 


.4 idciufi sailor's shopialk is o/h’n as i/u ontpreheiisih/e to a laiulsnian as 
the (iiiichat of the tack room is to those uifamiliar with horse racing. 
Yet «« u«y race, over iaml or over water, the problem of gelling to the 
finish line ahead if a desperate rival is the same. When the race is a 
( lose one. the tensions, the suspense, the thrill of winning and the heart- 
break if losing are comprehensible in any language. 

On these pages, in terms as technical as any sailor could wish yet with 
a dramatic intensity that is certain to stir partially baffled landsmen, one 
of. 4nH'rica's foremost racing sailors describes the contest picturedabove. 
It thejfih race in the final series to pick a defender for the America's 
Cup a year ago. A month earlier the Hill l.uders-de.signed 12. American 
Eagle, had seemed a shoo-in. "Beat the Bird," was the battle cry at 
Newport then, hut nobody thought it could be done. In race after race 
against Columbia. Neferiiti and Olin .S'tephen.s' /fru Constellalion. Eagle 
had been victorious. Then, in a gesture both wi.se and sporting. Eric Bid- 
der. Constellation ',v skipper and part owner, appointed Boh Bavier. an 
old rival of Eagle'.v .skipper BUI Co.\. to take his place at the helm of 
the Stephens boat. Suddenly the legend of the Bird's invincibility began 
to fade, and on the day this race sailed it flickered out entirely. 

M 


As wc threaded our way out to the start 
through the spectator fleet of more than 
too boats I went forward to join t>ur 
forcdcck gang. Buddy Bombard, vc-'cran 
of two cup campaigns. Dick Goenncl 
and Tcnny Johnson. Their small talk 
was doing a pretty fair job of quelling 
the butterflies that always come to me 
before a big race, when I noticed the 
committee boat dropping anchor. It 
was 11:30. half an hour before our 
scheduled start. Time to go aft and 
check the line and wind direction. “Da/- 
7le 'em at the start. Reynard!" was Bud- 
dy’s parting remark. "Sure, no problem 
at all." 1 answered weakly. 

Back in the cockpit Eric Ridder. Rod 
Stephens and I had a brief conference 
on which jib to start with. If the present 
7-knoi wind held, it would be three- 
ounce weather. .A knot or two more and 
vse would need the live-ounce. We de- 
cided to gamble on the three-ounce, 
hoping it would give us an early jump 
before the wind increased. 

Right on the dot of 1 1:40 a gun was 
lired and course signals were hoisted 
>martty on the committee boat, Alicia. 
C ourse 225®. they said, indicating the 
direction of the first mark. miles up- 
wind. I climbed over the traveler horse 
and took the wheel. Eric muttered, “Go 
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get 'em. Bob." and took his station by 
the backstay winches. 

•'Check the intercom. Rod." I said, 
more to have something comfortable to 
think about than because of any real 
need. There was something cheery about 
hearing Buddy's voice crackle through 
from the bow; "Hear you loud and 
clear. How arc things on the dry end?" 

Word was passed forward about our 
jib choice. "Lead No. 26." I culled to 
Don Wakeman, who was setting the gen- 
oa slide in that very hole. 

•'Kive-ounce No. 2 in the chute. Bud- 
dy." Rod called forward on the intercom, 
"and make sure the three-quarter-ounce 
45 is ready." The three-quarter-ounce 45 
was our favorite spinnaker for this weight 
of wind. Seven other spinnakers were 
also ready, but Rod's warning gave the 
foredeck gang some indication of priori- 
ty so that the 45 would be one of four 
most accessible to the hatch the chutes 
were set out of, 

Consiellation felt lively as we reached 
back and forth below the line. Ea.viv was 
keeping her distance off beyond the lee- 
ward extension. My mouth was getting 
dry. "Got some gum. Steve?" I asked, 
and Steve Van Dyck, our 21-ycar-old 
coffee-grinder tailor and spinnaker sheet 
man, produced two sticks. 


Our watches showed the lO-minule 
gun approaching. They were stopped 
and reset to zero in order to time the gun 
exactly. Wc saw the smoke and a split 
second later heard the gun's bang. Rod 
hollered. ■*Tcn minutes." Eaalc was off 
beyond the buoy end of the line and 
tacking back toward us as wc cleared the 
committee boat and reached for a spot 
1 00 yards to leeward of the buoy. In a bit 
more than a minute, if both boats held 
course, wc should meet about 100 yards 
to leeward of the line and near its mid- 
point. Just right for position. I thought, 
but if we hook up there it will mean 
nearly eight minutes of exhausting tail- 
ing. I decided to do it anyway. "We'll 
hook up as we come together." I shout- 
ed so all could hear. No complaints even 
by a glance. All hands knew these races 
were for real, and I especially wanted to 
start the all-important circling process 
at the midpoint of the line, where there 
was less chance of being blocked should 
Eaf’lf gel on our tail. 

The next minute was the hard one. 
Little to do except think and chew gum 
as the two boats closed. I bore off slight- 
ly in hopes of getting farther to leeward 
of F.of!U' so we could sharpen up later 
and end our approach on a higher than 
reciprocal course. No dice. Bill Cox. as 
expected, bore off to an exact reciprocal. 

Now- Eagh' was only 100 yards ahead, 
and we were closing at a combined rate 
of 12 knots. "Break jib." I called, and 
Bob Connell and Fred Kulicke spun the 
coffee-grinders. The jib stops broke, and 
the big sail snapped full with a dull pop. 
Eagle's jib broke out seconds later. The 
speedometers showed speed increasing 
gradually — 6.1. 6.3. Then, just as we 
came bow to bow with Eagle, over 7. 

Now was the crucial moment. If wc 
limed our swing just right wc would get 
on Eagle's tail. Just as the bows over- 
lapped I spun the wheel. Cox spun Ea- 
gle's at the same instant. We shot head 
to wind, the jib slotted over, the coffee- 
grinders spun and all sails snapisod full. 
Meanwhile Eagle completed her jibe and 
was exactly where wc had been 20 sec- 
onds before, We were still all even. 

I eased the helm to let Consiellai'um 
gain headway before jibing and. keeping 
one eye on Eagle, the other on the speed- 
ometer. hollered for the main to be eased. 
Eagle was trimming her own main furi- 
ously. sharpening up and no longer on 
an exact reciprocal course. "Don't rush 
it. Bob," I told myself. Belter to bear off 


slowly and then spin through the jibe 
with full headway. Six knots on the 
speedometer. Fast enough. "Ease main." 
I shouted and spun the wheel hard over. 
Larry Schcu rushed aft to help Rod pull 
the three-part main sheet over in two 
great heaves. No need to run the sheet 
through bUKks in this weight of wind. 
She came faster if jibed all standing. As 
the boom swung over, great bights of 
mainshcct smacked across the cockpit, 
dropping in the water for a second be- 
fore the sail tilled on the new tack and 
the sheet was snapped taut. 

"Now trim!" I shouted — as though it 
were necessary to tell this crew what to 
do. Larry was already tailing, as Fenny 
heaved the main in hand over hand. 
Dick Gocnncl and Buddy had the winch 
handle in place, ready to grind her in. 

The sheet was sucking through the 
blocks, but oh to have it even faster! 
CoitMellatian was ready to go, go higher, 
but she had to wait for the main. Now 
the sheet was on the winch. Fenny still 
grappling with it. Bob Connell, on the 
coffee-grinder, kept thegenoa full as we 
slowly arched closer to the wind. Seven 
knots now and nearly on the wind. Time 
to spin her over again. No words were 
needed. As we eased into the wind. Don 
Wakeman let the genoa back for an in- 
stant to accelerate our swing, then cast 
off the leeward sheet. It was Steve's turn 
‘■onlimied 
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BEFORE THE START tMgIr (El ) tcachcd away 
to gain hcadMay, turned and headed for the 
line (E3. S4 ) at more than 6 knots while Connie 
(Cl, C2. C3. C4) approached in -.tiorl tacks. 
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THE BIRD ..wlhweil 

now lo pul out as he grabbed falhom 
after fathom of line to bring the big jib 
around, hreddy started flailing at the 
cofTec-grindcr. Larry watched, ready to 
ease main as soon as it was full. 

"One minute 10 seconds. Bob," said 
Eric, announcing the lime it had taken 
us lo complete one circle. That nicant 
that with fi\c minutes 10 seconds still lo 
go we had lime for two more circles. 
Meanwhile Eof'le had managed to gain 
on us ever so slightly. As we passed, in- 
stead of being on reciprocal courses she 
was perhaps 10° closer lo being on our 
tail than we to hers. 

There were less than three minutes left 
as we completed our third circle. "What 
do >ou think of going for it after jibing?” 

1 queried. "Yes.” was Rod's only com- 
ment. "O.K..” said Eric. The success of 
the Stan might well hinge on this deci- 
sion. since wc could be early at the line 
if wc jibed and went for it full bore. 

We made a slower jibe than usual 
to get a bit farther from the line, and 
once the sail came over I hollered, 
"Slow trim, ' a welcome order to F enny. 
"Now." 1 thought, "if only tiigh’ will 
jibe in our wake. We can kill enough 
way to keep from being early, and if she 
attempts to pass wc'il speed up and 
force her over the line early." 

No such luck. Instead of jibing. EtigU' 
reached away from the line. It was obvi- 
ous she w ould tack for the w indw ard end 
and have full headway at the gun. We 
could have reached ofl' for the leeward 
end and crossed with full way, too. but 
I haled to be separated from tagk by the 
full length of the line. "Trim hard.” 1 
shouted to f enny, who gave me a whal- 
ihe-hcll-now look as he grabbed the 
sheet. "Ready about," and two seconds 
later, "Hard alee.” followed by. "Trim 
for on the wind." My plan was to ap- 
proach the committce-boat end on port 
tack, then cro.ss on starboard lack hop- 
ing to gel a safe leeward position. 

We took forever to gain headway. 1 
could see Ecig/c tacking on our leeward 
bow and a moment later reaching direct- 
ly for us, Hal out. We were still only up to 
6 knots. Can't wait any longer or Engle 
will overrun us. "Eorty-tive seconds.” 
Rod called. 1 spun the wheel and tacked. 
With .10 seconds to go. we were on the 
wind, down lo 4.8 knots and with Engle 
on our weather quarter with a bone in 
her teeth. Since she was a length to wind- 
ward of us we couldn't slow her down b> 
backvvind. \Nould we pick up hcadwa> 



AT THE FIRST MARK ( iitisiflllltioil 1C] lost 
u poicniial ailvuni.Tgc when she had lo hear otf 
ahd go asicrn of Logie (E) beforv rounding. 


fast enough to keep our wind clear? It 
would be close, and (he whole race might 
hinge on it. My w ish lo be close had not 
included being close behind. 

Twenty seconds to go. speed up to 6 
knots, but Engle still gaining and now 
just one length behind. "Two lengths 
from the line, closing fast.” Buddy called 
over the intercom just as my watch read 
15 seconds. Ihcn. five seconds later, 
"Charge." our word for "Go for the line 
— you won't he early.” Engle was charg- 
ing. loo. overlapping us. her bow abreast 
of our cockpit and still creeping up. As 
usual. Cox had timed his start perfectly. 

I squeezed against the cockpit coam- 
ing. watching the jib for the slightest 
break and called. "Ease three inches," 
to Don. Speed now over 7. A glance lo 
windward showed Engle's bow was now 
abreast of our mast but no longer rushing 
past. "Bearing 285°. distance 10 yards. ’ 
said Rod. keeping us posted on Engle's 
position. A minute later: "Bearing 281°. 
distance 35." meaning she had crept up a 
bit. Our speed was now 7.5 knots. Anoth- 
er minute later: "Bearing 285°. distance 
40." Ciood. Now we could go to work. 
Engle had edged us at the start, but we 
were safe and. while wc would have pre- 
ferred to be closer, we were in our favor- 
ite spot on her lee bow. Eric saw me 
chewing gum as if to tear it apart and 
olTered me a cigarette. As I reached to 
grab it I could sec Engle dropping back 


ever so slightly. "Trim jib." I said lo 
Don. Coiislellnuoii was dancing now. 
and our spirits danced, too, as Rod 
called. "Bearing 289°, distance same.” A 
couple of minutes later it was 289°. dis- 
tance 35, then 290° and 32. 295° and 30. 

Time to squeeze up, 1 thought, and 
brought Conslellnlion's head slightly to 
windward. Engle's shadow marched up 
our deck, then passed. Squeeze a bit 
more. Our speed dropped lo 6.5. but still 
Eagle's shadow hung. She was squeez- 
ing, too. trying to keep clear of our 
buckwind but not liking to stiil so higli. 
Then her .shadow started creeping aft, 
and a glance lo windward showed her 
bow opposite our wheel. We had her! 

Engle's tack came as 1 was watching. 
Wc held on for a length, then arched 
slowly through the eye of the wind, and 
on to port lack, "Wide trim.” I told 
Steve, who vvas tailing the genoa. while 
Rod called lo Larry lo ease the main. 
Eng/e had cased even more and was go- 
ing hell-bent to the west. In a few mo- 
ments wc were up to 7.8 knots. Engle 
had sagged olT and was a good three 
lengths lo leeward, w ith our bow almost 
overlapping her stern. We cased lltc jib 
a few more inches and as wc did could 
sec Engle trimming slightly. Bearing 
290°, distance 80; then 295°, 80; 300 . 
80; 305°. 82. Rod reached over the side 
and gave Consie/lniion's topside a cou- 
ple of love taps. 

We were abeam of Engle when she 
lacked — a bit earlier than I had antici- 
pated. In hopes of blanketing I swung 
loo fast. We wound up almost, but not 
quite, on her w ind. The quick sw ing Itad 
killed our way. Eagle tacked back, and 
this time wc held until we had good 
headway and gained nicely when wc 
came around. There were two lengths of 
water between us as she crossed our 
stern on the next tuck, but now Engle 
was out of phase and we could no longer 
tack on her. No matter. I thought, we 
were casing out ahead ever so slightly 
on each tack, and with half an hour gone 
Cnnxiellnlioii was looking mighty good. 
Then it happened. Engle had tacked 
onto port, and as we crossed her bow 
by live lengths wc ran into a real Hat 
spot— 3 or 4 knots at best. Speed was 
over 7 knots, but as we tacked on Engle's 
weather bow wc dropped down to 4 
knots. We eased everything but just 
didn’t have enough headway to pick up 
more than 5 knots in the dying breeze. 
In a couple of minutes the wind came 
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This patch means you’re wearing 
the greatest court shoe ever built. 


This is the original, the grandaddy of 
them all. Often imitated but never 
equalled. The Jack Purcell— built for 
strenuous court play. Its specially de- 
signed. molded outsole gives excep- 
tional traction on composition and 
hardwood. The exclusive P-F Posture 
Foundation RIGID WEDGE in the 
heel takes the strain off 
foot and leg muscles. The 
Hygeen' cushion insole 


cushions your foot and does not ab- 
sorb perspiration. It is as comfortable 
as your skin. Wear a pair. Your feet 
will tell you why the Jack Purcell is 
,sooften thechoiceof topplayers. And 
its classic lines and unique design 
havemade it a favorite for casual wear. 
At better sporting goods stores, or 
write: The B.F.Goodrich 
Gompany, Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 02172 


back, but by then Eagle had driven 
through. 

Later that evening, ^^hen I had time to 
contemplate, it dawned on me that no 
matter what the tactical situation called 
for it was sudden death to tack a big 
heavy 12 to cover in the middle of a hole 
in the wind. All 1 realized at the time 
was that our comfortable lead had evap- 
orated in two minutes’ time and we were 
behind a boat that had shown every 
sign of going slower. I was mad, mad 
only at myself, and even madder there- 
by. Here we were, halfway up the weath- 
er leg and behind, while Eagle was off 
to the west of us with every likelihood 
of the wind shifting to her advantage. 

When she came about we were unable 
to cross but managed to get a s;ifc lee- 
ward. Eagle tacked clear, Next time we 
came together we were again unable to 
cross. I realized later that 1 had not reck- 
oned with the westerly wind shift that 
kept Eagle almost even with us. 

Approaching the mark on port tack 
as we came together for the third time, 
we had gained almost enough to cross. 
For a moment 1 thought we could, but 
Rod. who had been taking bearings, 
fairly shouted, “Go under.” He later 
admitted he too ihoiight we could cross, 
but we had a long-standing agreement 
that unless we were sure we would never 
press matters in the early stage of a race. 
After all. we still had five legs to go: two 
reaches, another beat, a run and a final 
beat for a total of 24.3 miles. 

(onUnuet! 


A OUICK TACK by Consifllaiion (C) after jib- 
ing around the third mark took Eagle (E) by 
surprise and gave Constellation a short-lived 
advantage, which Engle very soon wiped out. 


THE BIRD conunun! 



The darker plaid sees daylight— in Van Heusen's 417 collection, in easy to care 
for Dacron polyester and cotton from Galey & lord. A Division of Burlington 
Industries. For your nearest retailer write us at 1407 Broadway, New York 18. 
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A rich, foamy head is jest one reason for Colt 45's success . . . Smeothness. Life. 
Flavor. All have helped make Colt 49 America’s most popular malt liquor. Nethint 
will change its taste though. It will always be a completely unique experience! 


I was pretty mad at myself as wc 
rounded the weather mark 12 seconds 
behind at (he end of four and a half 
miles of sailing. 

The wind had increased on the first 
reach and wc were making 9 knots on 
the speedometer. But we were not mak- 
ing or losing an inch on E</g/f. Both 
boats flew down the leg as one, UKked 
together, with a length of open water 
between. Round the mark, we both Ubed 
perfectly with neither of our big chutes 
collapsing for as much as an instant. On 
the second reach wc held a bit high and 
gained slightly as Co/ixh-llai/ini drew up 
on L'tif'lf's quarter, but lost it back as 
we bore off for the mark. Things didn't 
look loo promising as wc rounded 17 
seconds behind. 

VN'c had doused our chute just before, 
and as we rounded I called forward. 
"Tell me when wc can lack." The reply 
was instantaneous; "Ready to tack." It 
didn’t seem possible our crew could have 
cleared up the mess of lines so fast but. 
because they had. wc swung around the 
buoy on port tack and instantly lacked 
over to starboard into clear air. Ecigle 
tacked immediately afterward. 

Wc were bow to bow now, but with 
Coiisivllaiioii two lengths to leeward. 
Kven worse, as we ran into the slop from 
the spectator fleet, she felt dead and 
looked it. too. as Eagle drove past. 

VN e were still a length to leeward when 
wc reached the lay line. Eagle ovcrsiood 
on purpose, wailing for us to tack and 
hoping to pounce on us. On and on we 
went, gaining ever so slightly, but all 
would hinge on whether wc could man- 
age clear air on the opposite lack. 

Rod. Eric and I decided on a sneak 
lack. We passed the word forw ard quiet- 
ly, and I spun the wheel hard before a 
man had moved. Eagk was ready and 
tacked almost with us. Wc had clear air 
and were fetching, but could we hold it? 
Eagle's bow was nearly half a length in 
front, and as we drove off below the 
mark she drove off with us. Rod and 
Eric both screamed at her to keep up. 
I pi|ved up. loo. but the damage was 
done. We had to come up to make the 
mark and. as wc did. Eagle was directly 
on our wind. She was a long-looking 
seven lengths and 45 seconds ahead as 
she rounded the mark but. thank God. 
she was setting the pole to starboard, as 
we expected she would. 

W'e could see the seas from the specta- 
tor fleet rolling Eagle about ahead of us 
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and collapsing her spinnaker as she 
squared off for the leeward mark. Our 
three-quarter-ounce 45 chute blossomed 
out to port, and we held a good 30®high 
to gel moving. And move v-c did. With- 
in minutes we had halved the distance 
between us as £<ig/e jibed to cover, then 
sought to get out of our wind shadow. 
There were only two lengths between us 
as Eagle dropped her chute and prepared 
to jibe. "We'll carry our chute to the 
mark and take it down to starboard as 
we jibe," was the word we passed for- 
ward. We had practiced this maneuver 
all summer and occasionally were able 
to douse, jibe and then tack almost in 
one fluid motion. This time, however, 
it had to work. 

The spinnaker was still partly up as 
the main boom sw ung over and our bow 
passed the mark. Lines were every where 
as we swung through the wind. Coiislel- 
liiiion was festooned with a veritable 
bucket of w orms, but we were clear, and 
we had gained. 

During the run our council of war 
had resulted in a decision to short-tack 
repeatedly on the final leg in hopes of 
wearing Eagle down. As long as we 
could gain or hold even, we would tack 
and keep on tacking. But first we had to 
keep from being blanketed as Eagle 
tacked on top. "Three quick ones." I 
called and then brought her up in the 
wind. Eagle was ready and lacked right 
on us. but no sooner had we filled away 
than we tacked back. Eagle held on to 
gather headway, and when she tacked 
to starboard we lacked almost instantly 
to port. 

NVe were going slow now, a little more 
than 4 knots, and Eagle had opened up 
a four-length lead by wailing for head- 
way before tacking. We had traded two 
lengths for being on the opposite tack, 
but from here on she could never tack 
on us provided we tacked at the same 
instant. 

Less than a minute later Eagle was 
tacking again. "Hard alee," I called and 
slowly, ever so slowly, I brought our 
head up. We had regained full speed by 
now and I knew that Coiistellaiion loved 
a long, loping tack. The castoff was per- 
fect, we shot into the wind, lazily swung 
off as Bob Connell. Freddy, Larry and 
Fenny pawed the deck, spun the linked 
coffee-grinders and had her sheeted ful- 
ly home just as we reached a full and 
by course. Our speed had dropped only 
from 8 knots to 6.5 during the tack and 
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In Portuguese, Persian or Punjabi there’s no better 
word for “security" than “Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques.” Known and accepted the world over, they 
come with a money-back guarantee against loss or 
theft. Whenever you travel, carry money only you can 
spend-BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 
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wc had shot well up to windward. 

Rod had the sladimeter going and 
called. “A hundred thirty yards,” as we 
crossed stern. A bad margin, but 

we knew we had gained. She tacked 
square on our w ind. and we lacked away 
again, our men grimacing and grunting 
at the winches, the tailcr hailing at the 
genoa sheet. ’‘A hundred tw'eniy yards." 
Rod fairly shouted as we crossed the 
next lime. Three and a half miles to go! 
We could catch them yet. 

The lacks were coming every minute 
or two now. Buddy and Dick were tak- 
ing their turns at the coffee-grinders 
while two of their men grabbed a rest. 
I began to wonder just how much more 
they could take. "Mow you guys doing?" 
1 shouted. "Give us a hundred more.” 
bellowed Bob Connell, who had never 
been spelled. They heard Rod calling 
ranges of 1 10. 100, 90. 83, 75 and finally 
55 yards. They could look ahead at the 
ever-closing gap. 

Three miles to go. Up ahead 1 could 
sec Bill Cox crouching lower and lower 
over his wheel, casting quick glances to 
leeward as he crossed us. glancing at 
the main, the seas to windward and back 
again to us. Always back to us. I saw 
him swing irp sharply this time — too 
sharply. He was making the same mis- 
take I had made on the first windward 
leg. Sure enough, as we swung through 
our tack I could sec Etigle full and by on 
her main with her genoa still not sheet- 
ed home. "Slow and easy now. Bob." 

I muttered half aloud. "'Ihirty-five 
yards." hollered Rod. 

On the next lack wc were still closer, 
too close for Rod to get sladimeter read- 
ings. Still he held it up, appeared to 
take a reading and. facing toward Eafile. 
shouted, "Another 10 yards. Bob." On 
the next lack it was, “Cut it in half 
again. Bob." It dawned on inc these 
readings were not for me but for Bill 
Cox. to give him all possible worry. 

A moment later we matched Etw/e's 
lack and drove off onto port lack. She 
was crossing us by less than a length, 
and Coiistelldiion was smashing through 
the seas, throwing spray and exuding 
power. We were up to 8 knots as Enfilv 
crossed us — loo close to tack on top. 

"This time wc hold," I shouted, not 
caring if Etigle heard. The crew- dropped 
on deck like so many logs, their faces 
trained on Eagle as she tucked broad off 
our weather bow. Wc were abeam when 
she was sheeted home and wc were fly- 



EAate WAS AHEAD (El. Cl) after they 
rounded for the final beat— the stretch run— 
but by the llih tack Consiellaiioii had made 
up hair the deficit (E2, C9>, and nearly two 
miles from the finish (E3. C3) she caught up. 


ing. “All full." our crew shouted and 
then. "Bye-hye." accompanied by eight 
hands waving at our desperate foe. Wc 
all knew this was it, all knew wc would 
drive through and stay there. 

Eagle hung on grimly, but in one 
minute 15 seconds that seemed like an 
hour we squeezed up under her bow, 
forced her to tack and followed suit a 
moment later. There were about two 
miles to go and wc led by only 50 feet, 
but C'onsleUaiioii was moving. 

No one said much during that last 
couple of miles. Rod and I both gave 
Consiellaiioii a loving pal. but when we 
crossed at 17:36:36 the spectator fleet 
tore the air apart. Conslellalio/i'n crew 
leaped into the cockpit howling like 
wolves, grabbing at my hand, at Eric's, 
at Rod's, pounding each other, and all 
1 1 of us talked, shouted and screamed 
at once. 

Wc were quiet when Etigle crossed a 
minute and eight seconds later, then 
broke into a rousing cheer as the spec- 
tator horns spoke again w ith equal vol- 
ume. On Eagle the crewmen slowly got 
to their feet, lowered jib and walked 
aimlessly about. 

Suddenly I felt tired. For over four 
hours 1 hadn't noticed the slightest fa- 
tigue. Now my knees were literally shak- 
ing, and as I sat on deck, feet draped 
.into the cockpit. 1 fpund it hard to draw 
an even breath. A moment later, with a 
beer in hand. 1 began reliving the past 
four and a half hours, all compressed 
into a minute's thought. The many mis- 
takes I had made on that first leg flashed 
before me. the long chase condensed it- 
self into seconds and finally, as I thought 
of that lust leg. I found myself smiling. 

Suddenly I realized that the long up- 
hill battle of the summer was all hut 
over. Suddenly my fear of Eagle-xrtii Bill 
Cox seemed to float away. Bill, except 
on that last leg. had sailed an almost 
flawless race. I had not. but wc had nev- 
er given up. never cracked and finally 
had done what had to be done. 1 would 
not likely make the same misiakc.s again. 
Bill could hardly expect to sail again 
so well. And both Coiislellaiion and her 
crew could be counted on when the go- 
ing got toughest. 

Rod looked at me quizzically as he 
caught me smiling to myself, perhaps 
iTot realizing that it was at that very 
moment I knew it was only a matter of 
time l^cforc we would be chosen to de- 
fend the America's Cup. eho 
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Will we ever kill the bug? 


Never. 

How could we^ 

We brought the Volkswogen into the 
world, ond gave it the best years of Our life. 

When people loughed of its looks, we 
helped it make friends oil over the world. 
8 million of them. 


And we promised them that this wos one 
car thotwould never go out of style (much 
less out of sight). 

We won't deny thot the bug's been 
changed. But not so you'd notice. 

The 5,000-odd chonges we’ve mode 
since 1948 don't do o thing to the VW ex- 


cept moke it work better ond longer. 

A few purists feel we kill the bug each 
time we improve it. But we hove no choice. 

We've got to keep killing 
the bug every chance we get. 

That's the only sure way to 
keep it from dying. 




PEOPLE 


Casey Stengel's current hospi- 
tuli^ation with a fractured hip 
(At’/ou ) recalled another year 01‘ 
Case was unable to perform 
managerial duties, back vshen he 
was skippering the Boston 
Bra'cs. The Braves that year 
were almost as helpless a collec- 
tion of mediocrity and worse as 
today's Meis. The nearer it came 
to Opening Day. the dearer it 
became that they might be 
lucky to finish last. The day be- 
fore the season opened, Stengel 
got hit by an automobile and 
landed in the hospital. Frankie 
Frisch, managing the Pirates, 
decided to cheer Casey up with 
a telegram. “Your attempt at 
suicide fully understood.'' 
Frisch w'rcd. "Deepest sympa- 
thy you didn't succeed." Casey 
sat on that one until Opening 
Day two seasons iaiei, when 
Frischls Pirates played Cincin- 
nati. A tight game, it appeared 
to be won when Pittsburgh’s 
Jim Russell slammed a ball 
deep into the right-field bleach- 



ers with teammate Frankie Zak 
on first. It didn’t count. Just as 
Bucky Walters delivered the 
pitch. Zak had called time out 
and bent over to tie his shoe- 
laces. At the hotel that night, 
Frisch got a telegram. "Am 
rushing pair of button shoes 
for Zak," said the wire. 

It may no longer be necessary for 
Pennsylvania shotgun owners to 
ask permission of Governor Wil- 
liam Scranton each time they 
fire a shot. The Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives finally 
got around to voting for repeal 
ofa law passed in 1751 requiring 
just that. Although Scranton's 
desk has not been noticeably 
cluttered by rcqiicsi.s from hunt- 
ers, he wilt be just as happy to 
have the statute voided. The 
law, incidentally, was intended 
to discourage colonial house- 
holders from firing a shotgun 
up a chimney to clean it out. 

Because 7-foot basketball play- 
ers arc not as common as grass, 
not even in Kentucky. Coach 
Peek Hickman of the University 
of Louisville was almost ready 
to take a chance on the big, 
quick — and awfully thick — re- 
cruit. Hickman called the large 
young man in for the usual 
coachly heart-to-heart, stressing 
the necessity of a college educa- 
tion and stressing even harder 
the need for good grades, at 
least good enough to stay eli- 
gible. After an hour's nonstop 
sermon. Hickman stopped for 
breath, smiled confidently and 
asked. "Now, son. what is it 
you're going to need most of 
all?" "Coach." came the instan- 
taneous answer, "I need a mo- 
torcycle." 

Nobody around the U.S. Army's 
firing range in Augsburg. Ger- 
many was much surprised when 
the marksman kept pumping 
bullets into the target's bull's- 
eye. The shooter, after all, was 
^^yatt F^rp. Earp. an l8-ycnr- 
old private from Jacksonville, 
III. and a descendant of the old 
Tombstone gunslinger, had al- 
ready taken a lot of joshing. 
Enough, in fact, so that he has 


made up his mind about one 
thing: no son of his will ever be 
named Wyatt. 

Well, now , if you haven't heard 
that Billy the Kid was just 
about the best high jumper that 
ever lived, you purely don't 
know your western legends. 
That one is just starting to get 
wide circulation from New Mev- 
ico ranchers, some of them de- 
scendants of participants in the 
Lincoln County Cattle War. 
They have constructed a folk 
pageant. The Last Escape of 
Billy the Kid, around this 
prowess and now stage it an- 
nually at the old Lincoln Coun- 
ty Courthouse. Oldtimcrs, they 
say. have claimed for years that 
when The Kid came up to a 
gale, loaded down with pistol, 
two cartridge belts and rifle, he 
would jump over it — bools, 
spurs and all — instead of open- 
ing it. The way the ranchers tell 
I it. when Billy was finally caught 
I and jailed in the courthouse. 
Deputy J. W. Bell used to take 
him out for exercise in manacles 
and leg irons. One day The Kid 
told the soldiers who came over 
from Fort Stanton to gawk at 
him that he could beat any of 
them high-jumping just as he 
was. He took them on one at a 
lime, falling all over and send- 
ingeverybody into spasms. 
When the deputy finally dou- 
bled over from hilarity. Billy 
jumped to his side, grabbed his 
gun and escaped. 

Misfortune dogs .lint Marshall, 
snapping at his heels. Wrong- 
way Marshall, who became u 
semilegendary figure as the pro 
football player who picked up a 
fumblcand ran 66yards to score 
a safely for his opponents, has 
since encountered a series of 
adversities- They range from 
shooting himself while unload- 
ing a pistol to taking (he wrong 
plane on his way to receive the 
Bonehcad of the Year award. 
The other day at the Vikings' 
Beinidji summer camp Marshall 
again had to be rushed to the 
hospital- Thistime he had popped 
a grape into his mouth, and the 
grape had stuck in his throat. 


Followers of University of Iowa 
athletic fortunes were miHlerate- 
ly surprised by an As.sociaIcd 
Press report that Ralph Milkr. 
Hawkeye basketball coach, had 
won the G-modified division in 
a road race at Independence, 
Kans,, driv jng a Lotus 7A. They 
were quick to believe, however, 
that an Iowa coach could win 
anywhere, and particularly in 
Big I ight territory . Besides, the 
news was in all the papers. The 
story had been used all over 
Iowa, despite some skeptics in 
sports departments, because 
circumstances lent it credibility. 
It was known that Miller was 
on vacation and that he had rel- 
atives in Wichita. 120 miles from 
Independence. It was also rea- 
soned that Miller, a licensed pi- 
lot. was the type who might be 
interested in racing. Alas, when 
the Dcs Moines Register and 
Trihiine, seeking an expanded 
story, ran down the auto-racing 
Miller he turned out to be an 
automobile dealer in Wichita. 

' Coach Miller, finally ItKatcd in 
Colorado, had only this to say: 
"I've made a lot of mistakes 
and have done a lot of foolish 
, things, but driving a race car is 
not one of them." 

While the Queen .Mother's birth- 
day was being celebrated with 
royal gun salutes and press ac- 
colades in London, the Queen 
Mum herself was about as far 
away as she could gel without 
leaving the British Isles. The 
Castle of Mey is liKulcd six 
miles from John o' Groat's at thc 
noriheast tip of Scotland, and it 
is there (hat the Queen Mother, 
clad in rubber waders and an old 
floppy felt hat. goes to cast for 
salmon in the Thurso River. 

! an Atlantic Class sloop 

owned by New York mayoral 
jeundidate .lohn Lindsay and 
' skippered by F'van I homas, son 
of former StKialist Presidential 
Candidate Norman Thomas, 
won its class race at Cold Spring 
Harbor, Long Island. For what- 
ever it may augur, Lindsay's 
yacht came from behind at the 
last mark to beat a former class 
champion. 
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Get your next trip off to a flying start. 


The best way is to settle back in a 
wonderfully comfortable Boeing jet. 

You lift off and climb away so 
smoothly you hardly realize you’re in 
the air. And while you relax aloft, you 
travel as far in an hour as those cars 
far below you do in a day! 

First-time fliers, and veteran trav- 
elers alike. And Boeing jet flight the 
most exciting part of their trips. 


Boeing Jets (707s, 720s, 727s) fly to 
more cities than any other jetliner — 
250 cities in 1 10 countries. 

Before long, another Boeing — the 
737 Twinjet — will begin serving 
smaller communities. The 737 will 
offer more head room, more shoulder 
room than any other short-range jet. 
It will go into service first with 
Lufthansa and United airlines. 


Now flying Boeing jets: Air Con^o, Air 
France, Air-India, Air Madagascar, A II Nippon, 
American, Anseil~ANA, Avlanca, BOAC, 
Braniff, BWIA, Continental, Eastern, El At, 
Ethiopian, Indian, Iran Air, Irish, JAL, LIA, 
Lufthansa, National, Northwest, Pacific 
'Northern, PIA (Pakistan), Pan American, PSA, 
Qantas, Sabena, Saudi Arabian, South African, 
TAA, TAP, TWA, United, Varig, Western, 
World. In service later with: Alaska, Flyii^ 
Tiger, Japan Domestic, Olympic. 





bell nuiched to shirt. Everything in wrinkle-fighting, wash-an<l-wear 
blends of 6S% "Dacron"* polyester, 35^ combed cotton, 



Dress right 
in Dacron®... in Orion®! 
When you look your best 
you do your best. 

Great styles, aren't they? And they’ve all got “Dacron 
or “Orion". So neatness is built in to last— through 
lots of action, lots of fun! This fall, go back to school 
with “Dacron” and "Orion”— a young man's way to 
look great, stay neat, l.ook for styles shown and 
more like them at fine stores everywhere. 


(Sffp) 

Belter Things for Belief Living . . . C Arniiilri’ 


Dirniinghjm .. t<>vi-nian\ 

Bi'vlon Kenned>v B<Klt>n 

& Ncu I ngUnil 
ChKago. I)inin\ 

(Tevebnd . . . . I he H^llc Br«> Co 

D.ill.iv S.inger-lljriis 

IK-nver Deiwer l)r> CmhiiJn 

Octroii ... , llughcv )l, lie her Kulliin 

Mjrirurd (. I .p\ 

llouMon lole>'. 

Indianjpoliv . ..|| f. W jv-on C o. 


kjos-ivC.ls ,,, I met) Bird lha>c 

1 1 » Angeles J W Robinson Co 

Milssaukce Cainibcl»-S< hosier 

Ness V ork H Allman & C>> 

Omaha . . Biandei 

Philailciphia Ciimbcl 

Pilishoigh (iimbcl 

I’ortland .... Meier .md I rat.k Co 

Kiehmond Thalhimer* 

RsKhcsier Sihle>‘ 

San I larKiscti The t mpssriun 

Tulsa \jndeser 


*Du Pom'» registered iridemsrks. 




Tlu* luadaMM Mu* 'grcea Mut hu two-way 
sHuniKfl of iKCtnc nM(»«s*. Tho rich, 
rugged fabric it a brand-new blend of 50% 
'Dacron" polyetter and 50% "Orion"* acrylic. 


The styling's iradiliciiul, but eserylhing else 
about this blazer is new. The color: golden 
brown. The soA, shape-holding fabrK: 

50% "Orion" acrylic, 50% rayon. 


Note the new country look of this side-vented 
sport coat. The herringbone tweed in new rusaet 
color it a press-holding blend of 55% "Orloo'' 
acrylic and 45% wool. 




Now that you’ve seen the light. ....try the dark. 


IMPORTED IN BOITLES AND BARRELS FROM MUNICH. WHERE LOW ENBRAU HAS BEEN B REWED SINCE IIS). BY MANS HOI.TERBOSCH. INC. OF NEW YORK. 
THB HAND-BtXIWN LOWENBRAU CRYSTAL GORUT PICTURED HERE IS AVAILABLE IN SETS OF IMPORTED FROM GERMANY. FOR EACH SET MAIL t2.00 
IN MONEY ORDER OR CHECK MADE PAYABLE TO CLASSIC IMPORTS. P.O.BOX it. WESTBURY. L.L. NEW YORK. PLEASE ALLOWS TOfiWEEKSPOR DELIVERY. 


PRO Dan Jenkins 


A star is born — about 40 minutes too iate 


Cleveland muddled through to victory over the College All-Stars in Chicago, but not before Jet rookie John 
Huarte— who played only the last third of the game-thrilled the crowd with two touchdown passes 


It' one of Doiiiikl Duck's nephews h;id 
* been there he presumably would have 
played ahead of John Huarte, too. and 
the 1965 College All-Stars would be 
forced to walk around today in false 
beards and dark glasses. Until Huarte 
— the Notre Dame quarterback for w horn 
the New York Jets paid S2(X).()00 less 
than Joe Namalh— finally got into the 
game against the Cleveland Browns last 
week in Chicago, the All-Stars had looked 
like the most disappointing group of 
professional rookies since Phil Spitalny 
recruited his all-girl orchestra. 

Before Huarte's spicy sidearm pass- 
ing and shek baW-bandiing tTimmcd the 
Browns* winning margin down to 24 16, 
the situation v\as this; third quarter half- 
way gone, the rain still falling on Sol- 
dier Pield. the Browns leading 24-3 
despite more holding penalties than a 
man would draw on a date with Candy 
Bergen, and most television sets by now 
switched over to a Randolph Scott 
movie or off. 

At this point, the All-Stars looked as 
pepless and disinterested in the game 
as their coach. Otto Ciraham. had feared 
they might be. "They just don't seem 
very enthusiastic." said Otto at one of 
the last dreary practice sessions. "'Either 
the>'rc too cocky because of their big 
bonuses, or they simply would rather 
he in their own pro camps instead of 
here." 

One thing was certain. They were not 
in the 32nd annual All-Star (iume. They 
had not been able to move the football 
in any of the classical ways- particu- 
larly forward. Starting Quarterback 
Roger Slaubach had run around some 
and had hit bred BiletnikofT three times 
before Galen Eiss sent him to the hos- 
pital. But the Browns doubled the cov- 
erage on the fine Florida Stale receiver, 
and that was that. Craig Morton, a clas- 
sic drop-back passer who came in for 
Staubach after he was hurt, had done 
nothing more than drop back and fall 


down. And Bob Hayes, the Olympic 
sprint champion who hopes to make it 
as a Banker with the Dallas Cowboys, 
had not been able to decide whether to 
run or not with a couple of punts and 
a pass. Which left inconclusive the mat- 
ter of his ability to catch the ball. As one 
pro scout put it. "He's got 9.1 speed, but 
12-fiat hands." 

The All-Stars had even committed 
one of football’s most dreadful sins, that 
of allowing a punt to be blocked. It oc- 
curred when the collegians were backed 
up to their own 17-yard line and Tackle 
Archie Sutton forgot to enter the game 
\o help pTO\cc\ \hc pumei. Frank Lam- 


bert. Cleveland’s Jamie Caleb simply 
poured through the hole, smothered the 
kicker and then nonchalantly allowed 
teammate Stan Sc/urek to recover the 
ball in the end /one for the touchdown 
that ultimately made the big difTerence 
in the game. 

Only on defense did the All-Stars, in 
those first two and a half quarters, un- 
veil any notable performers. One was 
Dick Butkus, the ferocious linebacker 
from Illinois. Though he guessed wrong 
frequently, he was everywhere, recover- 
ing nicely and slamming ballcarriers, 
even Jim Brown, around like toys. 

■ ■ Buvkus," swivJ Graham VaVet . ’ ‘is pos- 

roniimifd 
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THE CLASSIC LOOK! Here's the ultimate in traditional Ivy styling 
>LEVrS Trimcuts-tailored in the ultimate sportswear fabric-handsome, rug- 
ged, wrinkle-free 65% Dacron* polyester and 35% combed cottoni Never need 
ironing because they're LEVI'S Sta-Prest-the original permanent -press slacks! 

LEVI’S’ STA-PREST* 


DACRON' 


PRO FOOTBALL i.mlimifil 


sibly the besi All-Slar I've had in camp 
in the whole 10 years I've coached the 
team.” To which Cleveland Quarterback 
Frank Ryan added. '‘Ali I can say is 1 
predict a long and illustrious career for 
Mr. Butkus." 

The collegians also had a less heralded 
bui no less aggressive defensive back 
named A1 Nelson, from Cincinnati. 
Quick and full ofinstinct. Nelson looked 
like an NFL veteran in the secondary. 
He could be credited w'iih intimidating 
the Browns' Gary Collins into dropping 
a touchdown pass in the end zone, with 
hitting Collins so hard once that Gary 
took a long, long time to get up and w ith 
making the spectacular diving tackle on 
a deep pass that resulted in a broken col- 
larbone for Paul Warticld. putting Cleve- 
land's sw-iftest receiver out for at least 
six w-eeks and no doubt making Coach 
Blanton Collier speculate whether the 
game is really necessary . 

But Butkus and Nelson were not 
enough to keep the All-Stars in the game, 
even though Ryan was not sharp and 
had what he described aptly as “an in- 
conceivably bad night," and the Browns 
drew constant offensive penalties. It re- 
mained for Huarte. who completed all 
of his first nine passes — and 10 of 13 for 
137 yards and two touchdowns — to save 
the occasion. And in making the show u 
success he also made stars out of a 
lot of unlikely people— out of Chuck 
Mcrcein of Yale, the game's only Ivy 
Leaguer, out of Navy’s Pat Donnelly, 
who won’t even play pro football, and 
out of Oklahoma's Lance Rentzel. who 
up to game time could not beat out 
Fred Biletnikoff. Huarte did it by sim- 
ply shaking the team to life and throw- 
ing the ball to somebody. 

He threw dropping straight back, and 
he threw scrambling out to cither side. 
He threw both short and long, with both 
a dry and wet ball, and always, invaria- 
bly. to the open receiver. His pet targets 
were Mcrcein. Rentzel and Donnelly, 
and not his former Notre Dame team- 
mate. Jack Snow'. as everyone (especial- 
ly the Browns) had figured. 

Huarte concluded his first of two 80- 
yard scoring drives by somehow find- 
ing Mcrcein. hiding among a cluster of 
Browns in the end zone, and drilling the 
ball so firmly into his chest that even a 
Vale man couldn't drop it. His touch- 
down pass to Rentzel was also for only 
five yards, but it. too. was a gem. Lance 
had broken his pattern to get free, yet 
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(luartc saw his move, darted around and 
whipped the ball to him. 

don't know.” said Dick Gallagher, 
the general manager of the Buffalo Bills 
and former assistant coach for the Cleve- 
land Browns. “No one thinks the guy- 
can throw good enough, but he reminds 
me of a young Bobby Laync. Not pretty, 
but accurate— and a leader." 

Lance Rcntzcl talked about that lead- 
er business. 

"He has that indefinable quality called 
leadership." said the flanker who dem- 
onstrated that the Minnesota Vikings 
may have a pretty good find of their 
own. "John comes in the ganie kiiowitifi 
he’s going to do well, and he docs it. He 
makes you feel it, too." 

The question to Otto Graham, of 
course, was how -all this could be possi- 
ble and the All-Star coach not know it 
after three weeks of preparations. 

"All I can say is that John's a game 
player." Graham said. "His practices 
just weren't impressive, i judged Stau- 
bach's ability as ranging from excep- 
tional to fantastic. And Morton looked 
tremendous throwing the ball. We went 
first with Roger because he could scram- 
ble, and wc hoped he might wear down 
some of those big Brown linemen. John- 
ny simply wasn't as good in our work- 
outs. I really rated hini No. 4. even be- 
hind Bob Timberlake." 

Many of the players themselves were 
talking about how disappointing Huartc 
had looked before the gtimc. Among 
them, the worst prophet was Rice Line- 
backer Russell VVayt, who said, "John- 
ny's a heck of a nice guy. but he’s just 
not a passer." 

Hu-arlc's sidcarm delivery and 1-ack. of 
concern for the perfect spiral combine 
to make him look like something less 
than the cover photo thrower. 

"But you can't argue with accuracy." 
said Graham. "And I wouldn't change 
him now — never. Let him throw that 
way." 

All Huartc knew is that he was capable 
of moving the team, and he was not the 
least surprised at what he did. "It’s a 
good question why I don’t do better in 
workouts. Coach Graham was right. 
Roger certainly deserved to start. But I 
knew that if I got in the game. I'd do 
well. I just felt it." he said. 

If he keeps on feeling it, the New York 
Jets may discover that they gave the big- 
gest bonus check to the wrong quarter- 
back. END 



puts you 
in the 
Pilot’s 
seat 



Been wondering what it's like to fly ? That's simple. Just visit your 
nearby Piper dealer and try the .Special Introductory Flight Lesson he's offering 
for just $5. 

With an expert government-rated flight instructor at the dual controls, you'll 
be in the pilot’s seat, you'll do the flying. You’ll discover an immense new sense 
of satisfaction as you sec how easy it is to turn, climb, descend in the wonderfully 
free expanse of the sky. And you’ll take to it so easily because you'll be flying in 
a quiet, comfortable Piper Cherokee, the plane with "total handling ease" and 
modern low wing. Why not satisfy that urge to fly... today, this evening, this 
weekend? Your Piper dealer's listed in the Yellow Pages. Just give him a call. 



Here are some helpful hints on 
learning to fly 


1. LEARN IN A WEEK- Only 8 to 12 
lessons, on the average, are needed to 
solo. With a couple of lessons a day 
you can easily be flying alone In a 

2. LEARN ON VACATION. Add real 
zest and achievement to this year's 
vacation by mixing flying lessons with 
other sports. Many resort areas have 
excellent flight schools. Or learn at 
home. 

3. LEARN AS you TRAVEL. If busi- 
ness keeps you on the move, rent a 
plane from your Piper dealer. Your 
instructor-pilot will teach you as you 


For full infornwiion jml see your Piper detilei 
or write for Flight Fuels Kit including color- 
ful 20-puge“LETS FLY" booklet. Dept. SI-9. 


A. BY THE LESSON. Just a lesson or 
two a week wilt get you off to a flying 


5. LEARN FREE when you buy your 
own Piper. . . as little as $2125 down. 


PIPER 


6. LEARN BEST in the Piper Cherokee 
— with modern low wing, wide tread | 
landing gear, "air cushioned" land- 
ings. "total handling ease." 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven. Ps. (Main Offices) 
Vero Beach, Fla. 


D 
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MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANT OTHER PLANE 


THE WORLD 




COGNAC BRANDY 


HAVE A 

LITTLE BRANDY 
HANDY 


A friend in need-that's Hennessy! 
Your own flask of Hennessy will 
come in handy any time, for any 
occasion. 

This popular.economical small size 
is perfect for sporting events, pic- 
nics, and outings. .. makes an ideal 
traveling companion tucked away 
in your briefcase or suitcase. 

So have a little Hennessy handy- 
it'sthe most popular cognac brandy 
in America. 

HENNESSY 



BRiDGE/CAa/-/es Goren 


The experts’ 
substitute 
for X-ray eyes 

If you have eser waicheil a bridge 
* expert in action you may have mar- 
veled at the way he seemed to know just 
where all the high cards were. It wasn’t 
extrasensory perception, nor were the 
cards marked. With a sharp car and a 
little thought, anyone can learn to locate 
the high cards. Let me show you. 

South's four-spade bid was much loo 
ambitious. But you arc in four spades 
with South's hand and it's up to you to 
do your best. 

On West's opening lead of the diamond 
king. Last signals with the 9. West con- 
tinues with the ace and queen, and hast 
follows with the 2 and X. >'ou riilT the 
third diamond. Now. knowing that West 
does not open four-card majors, how 
much do you know about I ast's hand’.’ 

Well, you know he has exactly one 
heart, because if he were void he would 
want to rulT a heart and so would not 
have signaled for West to continue dia- 
monds. He probably does not have live 


Sciilier \Ulv viilneriihtt' 

II .Mf ill-uU'l 

NOK’l'tl 

♦ 7 

V A ;» 7 2 

♦ Ml 7 .■> I 
4 K n .t 

i; K.ST 
4 j tl H t 
Y Ml 

♦ J K 2 
4 Ml 11 S .I 

Sdl TH 

4 A K <i Ml ^ 2 

Y .I 

♦ « a 

4 7 I 

West north east south 

1 V PASS PASS DOUBLE 

PASS 1 N.T. PASS 4 * 

PASS PASS PASS 

Opening leail: king of ilianionil\ 


w i;sr 
4 s .t 

Y K J X r> I 
♦ V K <j 
4 Q J 2 
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spades or he might have mustered up a 
one-spade bid. Rut the odds arc against 
an even division of the spades, and if 
East has four he is a 2-to-l favorite to 
hold the jack. 

So you decide to take a spade finesse 
and you lead a club to dummy’s king, 
with West alertly playing the jack and 
East playing the 10. West might have 
started with queen-jack alone in clubs, 
but you are inclined to think that he is 
merely unblocking to avoid a possible 
end play and East is signaling that it is 
safe for West to continue to do so. You 
win dummy’s king of clubs, finesse the 
spade 10. and when it wins you continue 
trump-s. West showing out on the third 
round. On your fourth trump lead, which 
draws East's jack. West completes echo 
discards of the 6 and 4 of hearts. 

So far. so good. You have proved 
that East began with a 4-1-4-4 distribu- 
tion and your only difitcuh decision was 
whether to play East for the jack of 
spades. But your contract is not yet 
home, because you still have a club 
loser and a heart loser. However, you 
now have a blueprint of the way the cards 
must be if you are to make the hand. 

If you could make West win the third 
round of clubs, he would have to lead 
a heart and you could avoid a heart loser. 
But West has been told it is safe to un- 
block by dropping his queen if you cash 
your ace of clubs, so that play can't work. 
What else? 

If East began with a singleton Ainf! of 
hearts, you needn't lose a heart trick. 
But that wouldn't leave West much of 
a bid. and surely he would not be so 
anxious to evade an end play if he did 
not have the heart king. You are down 
to just one other hope; East’s singleton 
has to be the jack or the 1 0. 

Now you're ready to make that extra- 
sensory-percept/on play. You lead the 
queen of hearts and when West covers 
with the king you duck the trick. Vou 
hold your breath for a moment until East 
produces his card. It's the 10 of hearts, 
just as you had hoped. 

Now it doesn't matter what West re- 
turns. Presumably he'll lead the queen of 
clubs. You win it with the ace, and per- 
haps you cash your last trump. West's 
discard of the 2 of clubs confirms your 
diagnosis. You lead your 5 of hearts and 
finesse the 9 when West plays low. The 
ace of hearts wins the last trick, taking 
care of your losing club and letting you 
make your contract end 
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This new kind of Skii driii taught 
Tony Lema 

something about controi! 


And that’s not easy. When it comes 
to controlling a golf ball, the 
Hritish open champ is tough to 
top. But with an ordinary electric 
drill in his hands Tony was just 
another duffer. 

T'hen he met Skil's TS(’ Drill, 
the drill with true Trigger .Speed 
Control. The famous "green trig- 
ger" works like an accelerator — 
the more pres.sure you apply, the 
higher the speed . . . from 0 to 
2000 rpm. ixjts you control drill 
speed to suit the itiaterial you’re 
drilling. Plastic, wood, masonry, 
metal— even glass . . . Squeeze the 
S|)eed you need and you’ve got it. 

More good news. Tins versatile 


T'SC Drill is a precision driver, too. 
Simply switch from drill bit to 
driver bit. To set screw, start slow 
— then speed up until it’s snug. 

Did Skil’s TS(’ drill make a be- 
liever out of Tony? You bet it did. 
.•\nd it’ll make one out of you. too. 
T'here isn’t a drilling or driving 
application you can think of that 
can't be done either faster, easier 
or with more accuracy than with 
Skil's TVigger Speed Control drill. 
Free offerl Carrying case and 

l-'i handy a<cessories with Model 

•12501 Drill. At moat belter hard- 

ware. department stores and 
lumber dealers. Skil Corp., 50:1:1 
Hist on .-\ve., Chicago. 111. 606:10. 



POWE TOOLS 


PICK OF THE PROS 


Just squeeze the trigger for 
any speed from 0 to 2000 rpm. 


BIG RED BATS pu*r u 

game at Croslcy I'ield. '’Clo find a live 
one." he said, 

l ifty miles north of Cincinnati is Day- 
ton. Ohio, which is no place to spend a 
weekend. So, to prove 1 was still an old 
Red player at heart. I ignored VVilliam 
t).'s advice and walked up the street to 
the Cincinnati Gas and Hlectric Com- 
pany. The president of C.G. S: T- is a 
baseball fan. though not a real Red type 
tUcdidnT know whetherthe Reds would 
win this year or not. He said he'd go 
watch them anyway. Good grief. He 
d»>esn‘tevcn know the rulesof the game). 

W illiam Zimmer, in fact, is such a fan 
that his company gives a second ticket 
free to every employee who buys one. 
C.G. & E. bought Slh.OOO worth of tick- 
ets this spring, and William O. DcWitt 
promised to sell them more if they ran 
out. It pays to have a good utility man 
on your team. 

Happiness is re-creating days of wine 
and roses, and one ntiyht say that 1 blew 
half a day hunting for hoopla in a town 
with an avowed pennant-winning ball 
club. Cincinnati, of course, is an ex- 
tremely conservative tow n. William Zim- 
mer had said; ‘ People here expect more 
for a dollar than any other community 
in the country." William O. DeWiii had 
said: "People here have to have a place 
to park their cars so they can see the ball 
game.” The Gibson barber had said: 



The author chats in a familiar haunt with 
Jim O'Toole, the Reds' frustrated rehever. 


“People here demand a winner. The 
Reds blew two games to L.A. this week, 
and wcTe all disgusted." 

Clive or take a few. IH.OCK) more or 
less disgusted fans showed up at Croslcy 
field on July .^0 to voice their extremely 
conservative opinions as the Reds played 
Houston. Hundreds of Shriners. robed 
in tussled silk, marched round the dia- 
mond. banging drums and blowing 
horns. .M a pregamc ceremony they hon- 
ored Joe Nuxhall. the starting pitcher 
for the Reds and a current hero in town, 
for 22 years Nuxhall has pitched off and 
on at Croslcy field. There was a time 
back in "59 when Joe would have been 
forgiven for thinking the fans were a 
bunch of faithless finks, full of boos, 
fans full of four-letter words have left a 
permanent blush on Nuxhall's neck. 

"Makes me look mean." he says. 
"And me such a nice guy." 

Nuxhall had shut out Houston on one 
hit July 24. and the least he could do for 
himself on his .17th birthday was repeal 
the performance. W hile Shriners tooted. 
Nuxhall carried his birthday cake to the 
dugout. and said loudly. "I wonder if 
you guys arc gonna leave me a piece of 
this cake after the game?" 

With the help of seven Red runs Nux- 
hall defeated Houston, had his cake and 
ate it, too. 

"Nobody pitches so well at 17." I told 
him in the clubhouse, swiping a hit of 
icing as he grinned. 

"Well. I'll tell ya." said Nuxhall. 
scratching the gray hair on his temple. 
"Tonight I had lousy slufT. and no curve 
hall at all. And the older 1 get the le.ss 
I can figure this game out. So there." 

"You going to win the pennant?” 

"Why not?" 

The sweet scent of confidence lingers 
overnight in a winner's clubhouse. Sat- 
urday's sunshine reflected in Red Man- 
ager Dick Sisler's smile as he sat at his 
desk, riffling a stack of fan mail. I asked 
him how his team compared \\iih ihe 
‘61 champions for w hom he was a coach. 

"W'e're much stronger this year. Bet- 
ter hitting, better power, belter defense, 
more speed. Now. if only O'Toole. . , ." 

Sisler's voice trailed off and his smile 
followed, leaving the phrase "if only 
O'Toole" hanging in the air. 

Jim O'Toole is a stocky Irishman who 
has been the Reds' most consistent pitch- 
er since 1961. Hewon 1 9 games to insure 
the *61 pennant, but so far in '65 he has 
won just once. The Red management 
claims it cannot figure O'Toole out. His 
failure has been the shock of the season 


to them, but O'Toole docs not share 
their despair. He and Catcher John Ed- 
wards feel they know what's wrong and 
how to correct the O'Toole problem. 
The slider had always been O'Tih'Ic's 
trouble pitch, only this year the slider 
has gotten him imo trouble, not out of it. 

"I've been getting it down and in to 
right-handers, and not up tight on their 
hands." says O'Toole. "My rhythm's 
been off. I'm pushing the ball too much, 
taking something off the ball, and the 
slider breaks too big and loo flat, Just a 
couple of details, and I think I've got 'em 
straightened out. Bui I won't really know 
till I pitch," 

Characteristically. O'Toole gives the 
back of his hand to the first half of the 
season. Without a trace of a smile he 
declares; "rm the key to the pennant. 
W hen's he gonna turn me on?" 

"How can 1 pilch him?" Sisler asked. 
"People think I'm nuts for using him. 
He's had plenty of chances — 14 starts, 
and what has he done? Nothing. Can I 
take another chance on him'?" 

Managing in the National League is a 
gambler's game at best, with the edge 
going to the man with the best hunch, 
Ercd Hutchinson led the Reds home free 
in '61 with a club he described as "a 
bunch of guy s who were fighting for their 
jobs every day. hardly aware they were 
winning." Hutch was somewhat less than 
a brilliant strategist, but for the one sea- 
son he surprised even himself with the 
moves he made, juggling shortstops, 
catchers and left fielders more by instinct 
ihan statistical persuasion. 

Last year Gene Mauch. manager of the 
Phillies, led the league in second sight, an 
exercise in intuition best described as 
second guessing before the fact. Mauch 
called it logical preplanning, but some of 
his moves looked like hunches when he 
made them and sounded like hunches 
when he replayed them. 

Dick Sisler is conservative by nature 
and prefers not to lake chances if he can 
help it. Last season, as a year-end sub- 
stitute for Hutchinson. Sisler played a 
lightly controlled game, relying on sfiecd 
and pitching to win close contests. This 
year's Reds have hit so well that Sisler 
has abandoned precise strategy and plays 
for the big inning. 

Sisler's players are not so impressed 
with his confidence in their big bats, At a 
recent meeting, from which the manager 
and coaches were banned, the Reds dis- 
cussed ways and means of using the hit- 
and-run as well as stealing bases on their 
own. Such conclaves have become popu- 


lar in the big leagues, reflecting a certain 
intratcam spirit without demeaning the 
role of the manager, who can't expect to 
direct every player's individual initiative 
even if he were inclined to do so. The 
Reds know they have a complete team. 

"If only O'Toole came around." 1 
said to Sisler. "you'd have it made, 
wouldn't you'.’" 

''Well. now'. remember." he said, 
"we've got a rookie manager." 

"Huh?" 

"We’ve got a rookie manager." 

So what. Managers don't lose pen- 
nants. Ballplayers do. 

While the Reds took bttiting prac- 
tice, Lum Harris, the rookie manager of 
Houston, watched from the visitor's dug- 
out. "Those guys will kill you w iih their 
hitting," he said. "And they're gonna 
get killed in their bullpen. Now if only 
O'Toole would shape up. . . ." 

The universal concern for Jimmy 
O'Toole was enough to make a sympa- 
thetic Irishman cry in his beer. Last 
week, 1 sat in the bullpen and listened to 
O'Toole talk: "They used to call me 
O'Tooligan. Now it's 'Hey. you.' " 


Tapping his spikes on the bullpen 
bench, he said, "When you know you've 
been a winner and you know you can 
win again, it hurts your pride to see 
somebody else start ahead of you." 

Jim Maloney staggered through seven 
sweaty innings while the Reds scored 1 1 
runs, enough to win. Unaccountably. 
Sisler sent Sammy Ellis out from the 
dugout to warm up and save the win for 
Maloney. O'Toole, among other Red 
pitchers in the bullpen, swore at this lost 
chance to redeem himself by contribut- 
ing to a victory. 

"I just wish 1 knew what my job was," 
said O'Toole. "Short man? Long man? 
Maybe I'm just gonna mop up the rest 
of the year." 

August is the key month for any pen- 
nant contender, and for the Reds of '65, 
August came on with thundershowers. 
Lots of real Red fans stayed home to 
hear the Sunday doubleheader on radio. 

Houston knocked Joey Jay out of the 
box in the first inning of the first game on 
Sunday but the Reds' big bats boomed 
and they bounced back to win 6 4. In the 
second game Cincinnati held a two-run 


lead in the sixth inning, when rain halted 
the game. Convinced that the Reds were 
really on their way to the pennant, I 
drove to the airport. The brief storm 
rumbled off to the east and. as the Reds' 
Broadcaster Waite Hoyt mumbled to 
himself about capricious fate, the As- 
tros rallied to beat the Reds 7-6. 

A baggage porter at the airport 
claimed the Reds blew that second game, 
though he could welt have blamed it on 
the shifting bree/e. An ill wind blows no 
good at Crosicy Field, and the San Fran- 
cisco Giants rode that bad breeze into 
town for a midweek series. The Giants, 
like baneful witches, were headed for a 
three-game sweep of the Reds. (Dick 
Sisler chanced a start with O'Toole 
against Juan Murichul. the best pitcher 
in the majors. O'Toole had a tie after 
seven innings, an encouraging develop- 
ment worth a future gamble, even if the 
Reds did lose.) 

No matter. To the real Red fan the 
issue is merely in doubt for the moment. 
With power, speed, and defense the Reds 
can hardly miss. 

Now , if only O'Toole. . . . ino 
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THE GLORY GAME AT 
GOAT HILLS 


BY DAN JENKINS 




Goar Hills is gone now. It was swallowed up almost 
four years ago by the bulldozers of progress, and in 
the end it uw,? nice to learn that somelhing could 
fake a divot out of those hard fairways. But all of 
the regular players had left long before. IVe had 
grown up at la.si. Maybe it will he all right to talk 
about the place now, and about the people and the 
times ur had. .Maybe it will he therapeutic. At least 
it will help explain why / do not play golf so much 
anymore. I mean, ! keep getting invited to Winged 


Head and Burning Fool and all those fancy clubs we 
sophisticated New Yorkers are .tuppo.sed to frequent, 
places where, I hear, they have real /lag sticks instead 
of broom handles. It sounds fine, but I usually beg 
o/f. / am, frankly, still overgolfed from all those 
years at Goat Hills in Te.xas. You would be, too, 
if .. . Well, let me tell you .some of it. Not all. f 
will try to he truthful and not too .sentimental. But 
where shall / begin? With Cecil? Yeah, I think so. 
He was .sort of a symbol in those days, and . . . 

CONTINUED 



KlUSIMTIONS BY MICHAEl BAMUS 


GOAT HILLS GLORY 


W ccallcd him Cecil ihe Parachute, bcciiuse he felldow ii 
a lot. He uould attack the golf ball with a whining, 
leaping half-turn— more of a calisthenic than a swing, real- 
ly — and occasionally, in his spectacular struggles for extra 
distance, he would soar right off the end of elevated tees. 

He was a slim, bony, red-faced little man. who wore 
crepe-soled shoes and heavily starched shirts that crackled 
like crunched glass. When he was earthbound Cecil drove a 
delivery truck for a cooky factory. Grandma's Cookies, and 
he always parked it— hid it, rather— behind a tall hedge 
near the clubhouse. When the truck was there, out of sight 
of passing cars (or of cooky-company dispatchers snooping 
on cooky-truck drivers), you could be pretty sure that not 
only was Cecil out on the course but so were Tiny, Easy 
Reid. Magoo, I-oot the Kree. Grease Repellent. Ernie. Mat- 
ty, Rush. Little Jtre. Weldon the Oath, Jerry. John the 
Band-Aid and Moron Tom. 

There was also the very good chance that all of us w ould 
be in one hollering, protesting, club-slinging fifteensome. 
Anyhow, when Cecil the Parachute had the truck hidden 
you knew for sure that the game was on. 

The game was not the kind of golf that Gene Sarazen or 
any of his stodgy friends ever would have approved of. 



tF/fcn Cecil the Parachuie cume hloswniing out of /r/t 

cook r truck you coulii lace up your shoes, ‘cause the game was on. 

But it was. nevertheless, the kind we played for about 15 
years, from the mid-'41}s to the late '50s. at a windy, dusty, 
indifferently mowed, stone-hard, broomstick-flaggcd. prac- 
tically treeless, residentiully surrounded public course 
named Worth Hills in Port Worth, Texas. Goat Hills, we 
called it. not too originally. 

It was a gambling game that went on in some fashion or 
another, involving from two to 20 players, almost every 
day of every year. The game survived not just my own shaft- 
bending. divot-stomping presence, but heat. rain, snow, 
war. tornadoes, jobs, studies, illness, divorces, birth, death 
and considerations of infinity. If there were certain days 


when it seemed the game might help pay pari of my tuition 
through Texas Christian University — a jumble of yellow- 
brick buildings across the street from the course— there 
were others when it seemed certain to guarantee a lifetime 
of indebtedness. Either way you were trapped, incessantly 
drawn to the Hills, like Durrell to Alexandria. 

Nearly all of the days at the Hills began the same way. 
with lazy conversations on the front porch of the small 
white clubhouse. We would be slouched in chairs, smoking, 
drinking coffee, complaining about worldly things, such as 
the Seventh Street Theater not changing its movie in 
weeks. Say it was August. We would be looking across the 
pulling green at the heat. In Texas in August you can sec 
the heat. It looks like germs under a microscope. In fact, 
say it was the day of the Great Scooter Wreck. 

Wc were lounging. Matty, who had a crew cut and wore 
glasses and looked collegiate (and grew up to be a docter). 
was resting agtiinsl a rock pillar on the porch, playing tunes 
on his front teeth with his fingernails, hie could do that. 
Learned it in study hall. I'or money he could even play 
Sixty Minute Man, or Rocket RS or w hatever happened to 
be No. 1 on the jukebox at Jack's Place on the Mansfield 
Highway, where most of us went at night to "hustle the 
pretties,” as Moron Tom phrased it, and watch truck driv- 
ers fight to see who bought the beer. I was reading cither 
The Best of SJ. Perehmn or The Brothers Karamazov- 
Any kind of book would prompt needling whoops from 
Tiny, who was a railroad conductor, or Weldon the Oath, 
who was a postman, or Grease Repellent, who worked at 
the Texaco station three blocks away. ("Hey. Jenkins! What 
you gonna do with all them facts clangin' around in ycr 
head?”) Foot the Kree, which was short for Big Foot the 
Freeloader, was there, practice-putting at a small, chipped- 
out crcvicc in the concrete of the porch, a spot that marked 
the finish of the finest one hole of golf I ever saw played 
— but more about that later. Magoo was around. And 
Little Joe. Presently John the Band-Aid showed up. striding 
grimly from the parking lot. clubs over his shoulder, ready 
to go. He had beaten a Turf King pinball machine some- 
where on University Drive — had found the A, B and C 
lit, had lit the D, then hit the feature — and he had some 
money. 

"You and you and you and you and you. too," said 
John. “All of you two, two, two automatic one-down 
presses, whatever gets even on 9 and 18. and whipsaw 
ever'body 70 or better for five," John the Band-Aid had 
lost the day before. 

W'c began lying our shoes. 

Magoo said. “1 don't guess anybody'sgonna let me play, 
since I didn’t drop but a young 50 yesterday." 

"You're here, aren’t you?" said John. "Joe and me got 
all teams for five match and five medal. Same game as yes- 
terday. Come on. let’s jack it up." 

Little Joe. who played without a shirt and had a blond 
ducktail haircut, said, "Sure wish I'd get to pick my own 
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pariner someiimc.” Then he said. “You gonna play good. 
John, or scrape it as usual?” 

"There ain’t no keep-off signs on me if you want some,” 
John said, sw inging his driver on the first tec. 

“Five’s enough.” Little Joe said. 

“You got it,” said John. 

Little Joe and 1 took a scooter, one of those two-seaters 
with three wheels, and John and Magoo took one. The rest 
walked. We were an cightsome. If others came later they 
would join up along the way. as always, and there would 
be some action for them, too. Plenty. 

With only eight players it was a fairly simple game to 
book keep. You played each of the other seven individu- 
ally on the front nine, on the back and on the 18 — three 
bets each to start. Without any presses — new bets — that 
was a siziible investment right there. But new bets came 
quickly, because of an automatic one-dow n press rule and 
big. get-even bets on 9 and 18. It was certainly nice to birdie 
the 9th and 18th holes sometimes. Like maybe SlOO nice. 

Naturally, there was always a long pause at both the 9ih 
and 18th tees to figure out how everybody stood. Like this 
particular day. John the Band-Aid. I recall, had shot even 
par but was dow n to everyone. 

“1 got to be the alltime world's champion unlucky,” 
he said, beating his driver against the tee marker. "Magoo 
can't play and he's heatin' me, and Matty can't play and 
he’s bcalin’ me, and my young partner's dead as an old 
woman and . . .” 

John the Band-Aid. who wore glasses andastraw hat and 
kept a handkerchief tied around his neck for protection 
against sunburn, rarely observed honors on the tec, In fact, 
the game sort of worked in reverse etiquette. The players 
w ho were losing teed off first. 

"I’m gonna hit this one right into young Stadium Drive,” 
said John, impatiently. The 9th at the Hills was a long par-4. 
The tee was on a blulT, above a desjyerate drop-off into a 
cluster of undernourished hack berry trees, a creek, rocks and 
weeds. Ideally, the drive had to carry over the trees and 
creek and into the uphill fairway, leaving about a seven- 
iron to the green. Stadium Drive was behind the green. 

As John the Band-Aid went into his backsw ing. Little Joe 
said, “Hit it, Daddy.” 

J ohn said, "Mother. I'm hillin' hard as 1 can." He curved 
a wondrous slice into the right rough, and coming off 
of his follow-through slung the club in the general direction 
of Eagle Mountain Lake, just missing Little Joe. The Band- 
Aid's shot irritated Little Joe. and so did the flying club. 
“Man, man,” said Joe. “They ought to put me in a box 
and take me to the state fair for bein' in this game.” 

1 was fairly mad, too. One under par and no money 
ahead. Maybe that's why I pointed the scooter straight 
down the hill and let it run. We were almost instantly out of 
control. “Son of a young . . . said Joe, holding on. The 


scooter zoomed, but the front wheel struck a boulder and, 
like a plane taking off, we were in the air. 1 sailed straight 
over the front, and Joe went out the right side. The scooter, 
flipping and spewing clubs, landed on both of us, mostly 
on my left leg. 

1 think 1 was out for about 10 seconds before I heard all 
of the laughter behind me and fell the clubs and rocks un- 
derneath, They pulled the scooter off. and off Joe's white 
canvas bag — or what was left of it. Battery acid had been 


Tile Great Scooter IVreck happeneJ iil 9, ami by the 14th \iugiw 
hat! H'ort a classic bet because soiiiethiiig eating Little Joe. 

jolted out of the scooter and was already beginning to cat 
away at the bug. 

“I got two says Joe don't have a bag before we get to 18.” 
said Magoo. Fool called it. Although my left ankle was so 
swollen I had to play the rest of the way w ith only one shoe, 
we continued. It was on the 14th green that we noticed 
Magoo was a winner. When Joe went to pick up his bag 
after putting out, the only things left were the top metal 
ring, the bottom, the wooden stick and the shoulder strap. 
Not only that. Joe's left pants leg was going fast. 

In or out of a runaway scooter, our game frequently took 
odd directions. Bored, we often played Goat Hills back- 
ward, to every other hole, to every third hole, entirely out 
of bounds except for the greens (which meant you had to 
stay in the roads and lawns), with only one club or at 
night, which was stimulating because of all the occupied 
cars parked on the more remote fairways. One of the most 
interestinggamesweinvenied. however, was the Thousand- 
yard Dash. This was a one-hole marathon. It started at 
the farthest point on the course from the clubhouse — and 
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ended at ihechippcd-out place in the concrete on the pt>rch. 

I have forgotten who invented it. Most likely it was 
either Foot the Free or myself or Matty, for wc had once 
played from the Majestic Theater to the Tarrant County 
Courthouse in downtown Fort Worth — anythingoITThrock- 
morton Street was out of bounds without getting arrested. 
At any rate, there were 1 2 of us who each put S5 in the pot 
and started flailing away, cutting across fairways, intruding 
on other games, cursing and carefully counting the strokes 
of those who had chosen the same route as ours. Some 
went to the left of the stone rest room, some went to the 
right. 1 followed Foot the Free because he could never 
afford to lose. He carried the same S5 bill, I think, for eight 
years. We hit a hooked driver, another hooked driver, a 
third hooked driver and then a hooked three-wood — you 
had to hook at the Hills to get the roll— and that got us 
both within pitching distance of the porch. The others were 
out of it by now, lost in the creek or in the flower beds of the 
apartment houses that bordered the No. I fairway. 

My approach shot carried the concrete porch, hit hard 
against the clubhouse wall, chased Wells Howard, the pro, 
back inside the door, brought a screech from his wife, Lola, 
glanced off one of the rock pillars and finally came to rest — 
puttable if 1 moved a chair — about 20 feet from the hole. 

Foot played a bounce shot, lofting a high wedge, letting 
it plop in front of the porch on some gravel, then hop up 
over the curb and skid against the wall. He was only 10 feet 
from the hole. Hell of a shot. 

Wc quickly got a broom and begun sweeping dirt parti- 
cles off the porch and took off our cleats because they arc 


very bad for a stance on concrete and put Wells and l.ola at 
case by convincing them that this would look good in our 
memoirs one day after wc had all won the young National 
Open and got famous. 

A couple of rcni-club players strolled out of the golf 
shop, and Foot asked them not to walk in his line. My putt 
offered one distinct danger, tapping it too firmly and hav- 
ing it roll past the hole and into a row of golfcaris lined up 
at the far end — w hich is precisely what happened. I tried to 
argue that the carts were an unnatural hazard and that I 
deserved a free lift: but Wells, the pro. no doubt believing 
the game was my idea, ruled I had to play it. On in five. I 
18-putted for a 23. Against anyone else I might still have 
had a chance. But Foot was one of the great putters in 
history. He calmly lapped his putt and it dribhied slowly, 
slowly, over the concrete, wavering, wobbling — and in. 

Foot's 6 was about the best hole I ever saw played, and I 
have seen several Odessa Pro-Ams. The only thing I ever 
heard of ihui came close to equaling it hap|K‘ned in Austin 
a year or so later. A friend of mine named Thor, a Hills 
man off and on. made a 517 from the Lake Austin Inn to a 
brown-leather loafer in the closet of an apartment near the 
University of Texas campus. 

1 am sure that the longest hole wc ever played was from 
the first tec at Goat Hills to the third green at Colonial 
Country Club. It was about 10 blocks, regardless of wheth- 
er you went down Stadium Drive, past the TCU football 
field, left on Park Hill and over the houses, or down Alton 
Road and Simondale. 

The first lime wc played it. Tiny wore his bright-red, elas- 
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tic-waislcd slacks— he was 6 Feel 3 and weighed close lo 300 
pounds — and Rush’s dad, a retired oilman, caddied for him, 
driving his big black Lincoln, and Cecil got bit by a cocker 
spaniel. 

Playing through neighborhoods requires an unusual shot. 
The trick is to stay in the streets as much as possible lo get 
the distance, so a good club to have is a blade putter. You 
can swat the ball low on the street and guide it pretty easily. 
We ail kept one around. 1 happened to have sliced a puller 
shot into a bed of iris on Alton Road and was hunting for it 
when I saw Cecil the Parachute dow n the driveway consider- 
ing an iron shot that would have to rise quickly to clear a 
towering oak. A dog in the backyard was barking at him. 

Cecil leaped at the ball and drove it straight into a Cy- 
clone fence— he seldom hit the ball higher than the tops of 
his rolled-down socks — and his follow-through sailed him 
forward onto his elbows, like a man who had been dragged 
behind a team of horses. It also brought him within range of 
the spaniel, w hich bit him on the leg. 

Cecil scrambled up and came tiptoeing back toward me 
down the driveway, saying. "Hurried the shot. That sucker 
was agrowlin’ at me. and just when I started to swing I 
.seen a lady cussin' at me through the kitchen window." 

We picked up "1. P.'d," as one said at the time, mean- 
ing in-pocketed- and began searching for the others in 
backyards along the way to Colonial. Tiny had quit at a 
fishpond, and Easy Reid had met a friend and paused lo 
sell him some insurance. The only two left in contention 
were Foot and Magoo, whom we found hitting seven-irons 
out of Bermuda-grass lawns over the fence and onto Colo- 
nial’s first fairway. They had to hole out pretty fast because 
some Colonial members sent a caddie back to the club- 
house to get the manager. Vcrgal Bourland. Fool and 
Magoo each wound up with a 19 and hustled back over the 
fence before Vcrgal could gel their names. 

Quite an argument followed about the playoff. Magoo 
suggested playing back to the Hills. Foot wanted to play to 
Herb Massey’s restaurant on Eighth Avenue because he 
thought he would win and be able to afford the specialty, a 
chicken-fried steak with cream gravy. I thought they should 
play to the Forest Park Zoo, which wasn’t too far. They de- 
cided to split the money, so wc all went back to the Hills 
and got in a putting game that lasted until midnight. 

To at least partly understand why anyone would hang 
around a municipal golf course for one-third of his life play- 
ing games such as these you have to understand something 
about the town and the state and what golf means there. 

First of all. Fort Worth is basically a quiet place with a 
river, the Trinity, a fragrant stockyard on the North Side 
(where no one who lives South. West or East ever goes ex- 
cept to eat Mexican food at Joe Garcia's), a Convair plant, 
a couple of newspapers, a lot of beer taverns, u few elegant 
neighborhoods, a downtown area sparkling with loan com- 
panies. and a university. TCU, which is primarily noted for 
producing Sammy Baugh and Davey O’Brien. It is a town 
where little has happened, outside of a few important foot- 


ball games, since Vernon Castle, the famous dancer, was 
killed when he crashed a plane into a field in Benbrook dur- 
ing World War 1. Nor has anyone cared to make something 
happen except, occasionally, on the golf courses. 

Fort Worth is where Ben Hogan and Byron Nelsoncame 
from, and this is one of the first facts I ever learned. It prob- 
ably happened to other kids the same way. There you were 
one day. waving a yardstick like a sword, playing Errol 
Flynn in The Sea Hawk, when suddenly your parents decid- 
ed you had a natural swing. They told you about I logan and 
Nelson, and about Jimmy Dcmarct, who came from Hous- 
ton. and about Ralph Guldahl. Lloyd Mangrum and Harry 
Cooper, who came from Dallas, and they shoved you onto 
the nearest course and said not to come home until you 
were ready for the Ethiopian Four Ball. So you stayed 20 
years curing a shank and learning to love a duck hook. 

P robably becau.se of the climate — there are only two 
weeksoutof the year when a man would not playgolf, 
but even those February afternoons might be considered 
ideal in Pittsburgh — the sport has for .30 years been second 
in importance only to football. This is true throughout the 
state: in the north central area of Fort Worth and Dallas, 
through the thick pines of East Texas, in the hills and woods 
around Austin, along the palmed coasts of Houston and 
Corpus Christi and all across the peach-colored plains of 
West Texas and the Panhandle, where the fairways wind 
around mesqiiile and oil pumps and players arc seen wear- 
ing silver tool-dresser's helmets and coveralls and carrying 
clubs in their hands instead of in bags. 

Golf always received generous attention in the papers. 
As soon as you were old enough to read you saw headlines 
about people like Gus Moreland and Harry Todd playing 
in some weird thing called the Cisco Invitation. Almost 
every town with a hen house, some tin cans and broom- 
sticks still has an annual invitational tournament. All kinds 
of places — Abilene. Lubbock. Tyler. Longview, Ranger, 
Eastland, Wa.xahachie. Midland. These invitationals begin 
in mid-March and last through mid-September. Each week 
there are from 10 to 20. and it is possible for an enterpris- 
ing. neat-swinging high school or college golfer to play 
competitively for 22 weeks or more of the year, winning, 
if he is good enough, more sets of clubs. TV sets and silver 
trays than he can ever sell to get money to gamble with. 

It was this vast amateur circuit that gave you Hogan and 
Nelson and Dcmaret, and later on Jackie Burke. Tommy 
Bolt, Ernie Vossler, Earl Stewart. Shelley Mayfield, Don 
Cherry, Billy Maxwell, Don January. Joe Conrad and Wes 
Ellis, and now Bobby Nichols. Dave Marr. Miller Barber, 
Jacky Cupit, Rex Baxter, Billy Mariindalc, Homcro Blan- 
cas. Terry Dill, Charley Coody. Don Massengale. Dudley 
Wysong and Jerry Edwards, to name a few. 

Vossler and Edwards, I can relate w ith a certain amount 
of pride, came right out of our game at Goat Hills. Ernie 
was a relentless competitor who could not understand why 
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anyone but him ever sank a putt. Sometimes, when some- 
one like Weldon the Oath made one. Ernie would just walk 
straight to the clubhouse. 1 le was never as proficient as 
myself at club-breaking. I often broke my eight-iron on the 
dinky 17th hole, a par-3 Hip shot, because I w as either long 
and in the creek or short and in the trap — but Ernie had 
his moments. He bladed a seven-iron one afternoon at the 
6th hole. 1 remember, and almost killed us all. He hurled 
the club straight into the brick fairway, and the shaft 
snapped. Both parts of the club btumced into the air. One 
jagged end sprang back and hit Ernie in the palm of the 
hand, causing a five-stitch gash. The other glanced toward 
Weldon and myself. It looked like we had been attacked by 
flashes of lightning as the steel sparkled in the sun, and we 
dived for safety. 

Later on that siimc day Weldon had one of his talking fits 
— talking to the ball. He took oaths. Wearing his postman's 
cap and without golf shoes because he had rushed to the 
game so quickly, he gave the ball a wonderful lecture on 
the I4ih tec. "This is your last chance, you lousy little 
crud," he said. "If you slice on me just one more lime I'm 
gonna bite you right in half and chew your rubber guts up. 
Now I'm gonna hit you straight, you hear me! There’s no 
by God reason why you got to slice on me ever’ time, damn 
it! You hear me? You hear me lellitt' you this?” 

Then Weldon hit a world-record slice. It crossed at least 
two fairways, but before it landed he turned around two. 
three limes, slung the club and went sprinting after the ball. 
When he got there he jumped up and dow n on it. 

"I’m dad-bam finished." he said, panting. "This is my 
last day on any golf course, ever. You picks have guyed me 
damn stick." He was so mad he couldn't talk straight. 
"Enough and I’m done. Rotten, stinking, miserable game." 

1 fc was, of course, b.ick the nc.xt day. 

A fter I holed out a 30-fool putt to halve a gimme birdie 
k. one afternoon, Vosslcr left for good. He moved on to 
bigger things, to the big-money games at Ridglea, to be- 
come city champion, state amateur champion, ultimately 
on to the PGA tour. I have always considered Ernie our 
honor graduate, although Edwards may outdo him. 

Jerry could drive the ball four miles, or roughly the dis- 
tance to old Paschal High School (now Tech), a Gibraltar 
of formative education that turned most of us out w ith de- 
grees in Library Pass Forging. Double Lunch Period Regis- 
tration. Boiler Room Smoking. Chug-a-Lug, Basketball 
and Marriage. Except for a recurring Goat Hills temper, 
Jerry has a sound game and has been in the money many 
limes on the PGA tour. So far. however, his greatest pub- 
licity came when he was rumored to have gone A WOL from 
the Army in 1962 to play in the U.S. Open. 

"A true Hills man,” Magoo said. 

Although Vosslcr and Edwards were the only two who 
succeeded, all of us at one time, I believe, envisioned a pro 
career. Easy Reid, for example, bought a huge black bag 


and an umbrella and some alligator shws and turned 
pro. but the closest he came to the big time was missing the 
cut at the Odessa Pro-Am with me as a partner. Grease 
Repellent turned pro after he shot 62 at Goal Hills, eight 
under, breaking the course record that five of us held at 65. 
But he did not go on the tour, and I don’t think he look a 
club job. He only refused to play in any more amateur tour- 
naments. which he didn't play in anyhow. 

Sadly, my own dreams were constantly interrupted by 
reality. The first time was early in the State Junior at San 
Antonio, when I was defeated 3 and 2 by a cross-handed 
Mexican wearing tennis shtKs. Thirsting for some sort of 
revenge, I returned (he following year and lost to a barefoot 
14-ycar-old who had only live clubs. 

But if those experiences were not enough to convince me. 
the Waxahachie Invitation should have. The Waxahachic 
Invitation was not exactly the Masters tournament of Tex- 
as, but it did draw a few celebrities: Cherry, Stewart, Max- 
well, Conrad, for example. I know it was an unusually 
strong field one particular year because it took 70 to quali- 
fy for 30 of the 32 places in the championship flight. Un- 
luckily. I shot 71 along with 1 1 others, so there had to be 
a playoff— swalfesi. it was called — for the last two places. 
A playoff meant a gallcrs. Bad deal. 

We began swinging, and nine players bogeyed the first 
sudden-death hole and were eliminated. (I envied them all.) 
One player got a birdie and was in. Two of us made pars 
and had to go another hole for the remaining berth or the 
privilege of being thrashed 6 and 5 the next day by a Cherry, 
a Stewart, a Maxwell or a Conrad. 

My opponent was a tall fellow named Shelby, and I did 
not rcali^cuntila few years later that it was ihcsttmc Carroll 
Shelby who raced sports cars. This might have been the 
thing that dn)vc him to it, The crowd stayed — the ritualis- 
tic barbecue and dice game were still a good houroff — and 
it had no respect for either of us. As we stood on the tcc. 
perspiring from fright. 1 heard someone say, "Who you 
want?" And the rcpl>: "Aw. neither one. They both chili 
dippers." 

Whatever Shelby did. 1 did better, He hooked, I hooked. 
He hit over the fence, I hit over the fence. The giggles trailed 
us endlessly. He got lost in the gully. I got lost in the gully. 
He landed in the bunker. 1 landed in the bunker. At one 
point I heard a man say, "Well. I been to the Dublin Ro- 
deo. I’ve met the Light Crust Doughboys and I've stepped 
across the Mississippi where it ain’t but a foot wide, but 1 
never seen nothin’ like this." Finally, perhaps through a 
bookkeeping error. I won the hole with a 1 0. 

You did not have to venture out of town — out on the 
tour~\.o enrich the game that you always came back to at 
Goat Hills. You could go across town to one of the dozen 
other courses that Fort Worth had. You could certainly 
sneak into any of the country clubs and play from No. 2 
through No. 17. placing all the flags in the bunkers for 
reasons that seemed hilarious then. 

Our game, I think, was substantially influenced by those 


at other courses. At one time we thought the really good 
players were mostly at another public course. Meadow- 
brook. They did things like win the City Tournament, 
which is something neither Hogan, Nelson nor I could ever 
do. In our respective eras we each finished second. And 
then there was Ridglea, where Vossler went. 

Ridgica had players who may not have been as skilled, 
but they could certainly ouibci you. Occasionally one of us 
would be deluded by a 67 at wide-open Goat Hills and go 
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to narrow Ridglea. You always came back busied, but at 
least you had been to the shrine w here Titanic Thompson, 
the famed Evansville hustler, had once defeated Byron 
Nelson in a head-to-head match, taking $1,000 from By- 
ron’s backers. That was back in the early ’30s. w hen Nelson 
was merely the best amateur in town. 

At Ridgica you could hear all the good stories about 
Titanic Thomp.son. some of them maybe even true. They 
would tell how he would throw a ball down on the ground, 
waggle a driver and say he bet he could hit the green with 
his driver, although the grc'en was 400 yards away. Some- 
body would call it. And Ti would calmly walk to the green 
and lap it with his driver and collect. And how he once 
bet he could throw a watermelon over the Texas Hotel in 
downtown Fort Worth. He got a watermelon about as big 
as a baseball, went up on top of the building next door and 
threw it over. And how he would bet a man in Phoenix 
that he would have more mail waiting for him in Fort 
Worth than the other man. having mailed himself 50 post- 
cards. And all those other stories. You would like to 
have known Ti more than any other celebrity. 

Since that was impossible, the next best thing was just 


being at Ridgica. at the shrine, in the days before they 
turned it into a country club for Jaycees. There was one day 
when several of us were in the old golf shop and saw the 
pro, Raymond Gafford. on top of a wooden table with a 
four-iron, put a ball down on the table, address it and aim 
out the open door toward the first green, a par-5. 

"Believe I can make five from here?’’ asked Raymond. 

We all looked respectfully at Spec, who had a solemn 
face, and we saw him do what we figured he would do. 

"Well. I ain’t had nothin’ this good lately,’’ Spec said, 
taking out a roll of bills. Spec was an action man. Craved 
it. Once, even though he had a broken leg, he did not miss 
his game at Ridglea. He hired a caddie to pull him around 
the course in a red wagon. 

"Can I get all that off you?" said Raymond. "I don’t 
want to be greedy." 

"ril guarantee you. this man's got to make me rich some 
day," said Spec. "Yes, sir. Ever’ meal’s a banquet and ever’ 
day’s a holiday. We’re gonna cat steak tonight and play 
golf tomorrow." 

Raymond said. "All I know is I can make five." 

"Well." Spec said. "I don't know a whole lot about it, 
but 1 know a man can’t make live off a table." 

"Just get it on,’’ Raymond said. 

"On?" said Spec. "On's here in my hand." 

A few others got in. do or don't, and Raymond, who was 
a fine player, hit a crisp four-iron right off the tabletop, 
out the door and down the fairway. It was clear that he 
would have only a three-wood and a long iron to reach 
the green in three. Spec said. “Oops. Step on the fire and 
call in the dogs. The hunt's over, boys." 

And it was. Raymond made an easy five. 

After that. I remember, we hit a lot of shots off the 
shingle roof of the Goat Hills clubhouse and did a great 
deal of chipping off the hoods of our cars and. in fact, de- 
signed one hole that started on top of the gin-rummy table 
in the locker room, went through the restaurant, noted for 
its cheese crackers and R.C. Colas, out the golf shop, around 
the putting course and concluded on the first green. 

It was in the last few years at Goat Hills, before the city 
sold those 106 acres to TCU so the school could build more 
yellow-brick buildings, that the games got too big. too out- 
rageously expensive. One reason was that most of us were 
working by then, or were supposed to be. We somehow 
managed always to have the afternoons free. Anyhow, we 
virtually were wealthy. For instance, 1 had ingeniously 
slithered my way up to $87.50 per week at The Fort Worth 
Press. So I was a high player now. And then there was 
Moron Tom. who worked terribly hard at eight ball, poker, 
gin and pinball. He could high-play you. 

Moron Tom was a likable, muscular West Texan who had 
gone to TCU to play football but had quit when he discov- 
ered you had to practice every day during the season. He was 
a brilliant hustler who talked in a fast code, often describ- 
ing his long tec shots with such immodest expressions as 
“quadruple unreal." He almost never spoke English, only a 
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weird gibberish that you had to learn or 
not know what beis you had with him. 

There was one special day— the day 
of the last truly big game —that began 
with Moron Tom saying, “I'll take loops 
and threeps from Youngfut, Youngjun. 
Yoimgmut and Youngrus." Translated, 
that meant he wanted 2 up and 3 up 
from young Foot, young John, young 
Matty and young Rush. He wanted the 
same from Magoo, too. but Magoo said. 
“Kane go-feri," which was Moronese 
for "‘Can't go for it." 

Somehow Magoo and I wound up as 
partners, and this was bad. Magoo was 
a good player, but he was unlucky. Once 
In the Crlen (iarden Invitation across 
town — that is the course where Hogan 
and Nelson caddied as kids he hit a 
fine shot to a ditliculi green and found 
the ball in a man's mouth, being cleaned. 
Things like that happened to Magoo. 
Only this time, all the way around, it did 
not seem to matter. Frankly, wc played 
superbly. 

We birdied so many holes between us 
that Moron Tom. each time cither of us 
sw ung. said. “Cod Ec-rack Ei>ckJe-dim!'’ 
That was his pronunciation of Dvh: Cary 
MiddlecofT spelled backward, and a 
compliment. Sometimes Moron Tom 
said, “Wod Daw-rct-snif," which was 
Dow Finstcrwald. and a cry of doom. 

As we came off the 1 7ih green, having 
birdied every hole since the I3lh. Magoo 
and I calculated that if wc could simply 
par the 18th wc would not be able to 
get the money home in Cecil the I'ara- 
chulc's cooky truck. With all of the dou- 
ble and triple presses, it was up to 
around SbOO. at least. And there was 
blood everywhere. 

"Ain't this somethin'?*' said Foot. 
“Man's gonna be took to Dump City by 
two clutch artists." Meaning us. 

“Come off this, Magoo," said Rush. 
“Man. you’re supposed to be standin* 
in line to give up." 

Magoo said. “I don’t guess anybody 
wants a young press to gel even, do 
they?" 

There were a few sarcastic snarls. The 
get-even press was automatic, of course. 

Easy Reid said. “Oh, Lordy. I don’t 
want the p^i^c, 1 just want to get my 
hand out of the box." 


The 1 8ih was an easy par-4. You drove 
from a windy knoll, with the wind help- 
ing, to a wide, wide fairway across a 
creek and an embankment. There was 
always a tendency to come out of your 
shoes at the ball because there was so 
little danger, and a big drive would leave 
you with only a 50-yard wedge shot to 
the green, The only conceivable trouble 
was far to the right, beyond the border- 
ing 10th fairway, where Stadium Drive 
was out of bounds. In all my years I 
never saw anyone slice that badly— only 
Magoo when Moron Tom spoke to him 
for all that money. 

At the top of Magoo's backswing. 
Moron Tom quietly said. “Tissim. 
Oogam," which of course was “Miss it, 
Magoo" backwards, and my poor part- 
ner sliced out of bounds. Well, we had 
to laugh about the irony of it. Once 
again Magoo had blown the Open. And 
there could be no protest. Needles were 
common. Sneezing, coughing, dropping 
a full bag of clubs on a player's back- 
swing were part of it. Normally, it was 
something you ignored. 

Magoo simply looked ai his club and 
then at me and said. “If you don't make 
four. I'm gonna stamp this Tommy 
Armour right on your young forehead." 

Now, across the creek at the 18th, laid 
upright into the embankment, was a 
storm drain, roughly three feel around. 
Wc used to pitch at it with old balls from 
the ladies’ lee. but it was a rare day when 
anyone ever actually hit it. From up on 
the men's tcc 100 yards back, it was an 
awfully small target. In fact, it never 
even entered my mind. I was intending 
lodrivelhcgreen, frankly, and get a birdie 
Just to make up for Magoo’s slice. That 
would have been quadruple unreal. 

But at the height of my arc, Moam 
Tom whispered something again. 

“Clutch. Mother Zilch." he said. 

I did not fall completely down, but 
almost. The club head hit about two 
inches behind the ball. The shot snap- 
hooked into the ground just in front of 
the ladies’ tee. took a giant hop to the 
right off some rocks and — I swear to you 
-^went straight into the .sewage drain. 

It was the only hole in one I ever made, 
and the shot that semiretlied me from 
golf. Forever. kmd 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The champagne for the Cellar-Bralion Own- 
er Charlie Kinicy has been promising his 
players for vacating Iasi place was pul back 
on ice when ksnsas cirv (4-3) moved with- 
in one game of ninth-place Boston after 
(aking three of four from (he Oriofes. Since 
(he All-Star break the Athletics liavc won 
14 and lost 13. with a 9 5 record against 
first-division teams. Old hand Jim Landis 
beat the Orioles one day last week with a 
three-run homer, but the A's charge for the 
champagne was led mainly by the boys. 
First Baseman Ken Harrclson. 23. hatted 
.284. had 12 RBls and hit 1.3 of his 16 
homers after becoming a regular two months 
ago. Dick Green. 24. who rates behind only 
Bobby Richardson as a second baseman, 
already has bettered his 1964 rookie records 
with 13 homers and 39 RHIs.whilc Short- 
stop Ben Campancris. 23. led the league 
with 38 stolen bases and batted ,303 during 
the A's revival. He started to field better. iot>. 
when Wayne Causey, whom he displaced at 
shortstop, gave him a wide-lingered glove 
and taught him to scoop grounders with his 
palm up. And ITcd Talbot. 24. last week 
won his lOlh gante, four more than any oth- 
er Kansas City pitcher, Talbot, who had 
a 4-5 record with Chicago last seastm. was 
the “player to be named later" in the Riwky 
Colavito. John Romano. Jim Landis. Mike 
Hershberger three-team trade last winter. 
"Being sent to Kansas City was my big 
break," said Talbtst, who credits his success 
to an improved ehangcup and a seldom-used 
sinking fast bait. "I tried a few enaiigeups 
last year, but it was my worst pitch. Every 
time 1 threw it and something went wrong, 
Al Lope/ would jump me. This year I'm 


RUNS PRODUCED 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Rom. Cm ( 321) 
Harpef.Cin(.278) 
Robinson. Cm ( 294) 
Johnson. Cm ( 284) 
Clendenon Pill (318) 
Bsnks. Chi (.273) 
WilUsms. Cbi ( 290) 
Pinson Cm (.293) 
Callison. Phil ( 270) 
Msys. SF( 323) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Oliva. Minn (.301) 
Veisall«s. Minn (.237) 
CoiavMo, Clev ( 296) 
Killehiew. Mmn ( 278) 
Kalme, Del (.303) 
Wagnef. CI«v(28S) 
Ttesh, NY ( 273) 
Hoilon, Dot (.286) 
Alvis. Clev (.273) 
Mantilla. Bos (.309) 


Runs Teammates Total Runs 
Seoied Baited In* Produced 
86 52 138 

94 34 128 

75 51 176 

57 69 126 

66 56 122 

58 62 120 

72 47 119 

67 51 118 

63 51 114 

72 41 113 


83 53 136 

83 41 124 

67 54 121 

73 48 121 

58 48 106 

69 33 102 

67 34 101 

49 50 99 

66 32 98 

39 55 94 


'Ji-rlifJ by sublrait/ne HRsfrum Kills 


noi afraid lo throw ii." Talbol uses the sink- 
ing fast ball only about 10 limes a game. 
"I don't want lo show it lo the hitters too 
often because it would deprive me of the 
surprise element." Despite Harmon Killc- 
brew's dislocated elbow, siismsoia (7-1) 
still had plenty of power: 50 runs scored and 
1 1 home runs, including four by Zoilo Ver- 
salles and key pinch-hit homers by Jimmie 
Hall and .190 hitter Jerry Kindall. "I'm 
even-tempered— always upset." said ci ivt- 
i AM) (3-3) Manager Birdie Tebbctls after 
a trying week. In one game Birdie ordered 
an intentional walk to Chicago's w'cak-hii- 
ling Ken Berry, then learned that J. C. Mar- 
lin— not Hoyt Wilhelm— was listed to bat in 
the pitcher's spot after Berry. Martin singled 
in a run. Former Indian John Romano 
promptly yelled: "You're in trouble, Birdie, 
you're thinking again," oi XROiT (2-5) play- 
ers charged that rmCAtiO (4-3) used frozen 
baseballs after the Tigers scored only eight 
runs in a live-game scries and lost three 
times. (Said White Sox Manager Al Lopez: 
••We've been swinging frozen bats for 10 
years." I In their first game after leaving Chi- 
cago the Tigers scored nine runs in one in- 
ning against the Indians. Sam Bowens, who 
hit 22 homers as a hvi iivtoRt (4-4) iiK'kie 
last year, also hud problems. He was sent to 
Rochester after batting .145. Whitey Ford 
and Mel Stottlcmyrc both won their 13th 
games for mvv vork (4-2), but even beiier 
was the end of Mickey Mantle's season-long 
slump. He hud 13 hits in 23 at bats last week. 
vvASUistiTos's (3-4) Don Zimmer made 
llirec errors to ihiow .iway the first game of 
a doubicheader. then doubled home the 
winning runs in the second game. Bob Lee, 
i.os ANtiiiis’ (1-5) top reliever, lost twice, 
but M.ircclino Lopez won his 1 1th, high for 
major league rookies this season. While Bos- 
ton (2-4) floundered on the road. Owner 
Tom Yawkey, 62. played pepper at Fenway 
Park in 90 heat under the critical eyes of 
two of his injured outfielders. Tony Conig- 
liaro and Gary Geiger. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Willie Mays propelled s vn i hanc isco (6- 1 ) 
into second place as he went 14 for .30. hit 
six home runs, two each in two game.s. and 
drove in live runs in one game, four in anoth- 
er. "I'm swinging looser in this hot weath- 
er," said W'illie, who led the majors with 
30 home runs. Willie McCovey also chipped 
in with three homers and made lidding 
plays which Leo Duroehcr said "I never 
thought were possible for him." Even War- 
ren Spahn got into the act. He won his tirst 
game since May 24. In six straight victories, 
ihcir longest streak of the season, the Giants 


by MARK MULVOY 


scored 47 runs, including 1 8 one day against 
cincissaii(2 4|.Thc Redshit I4homcrsbut 
used 16 pitchers in their four losses. Jim 
Maloney finally ended the pitching drought 
by shutting out the Dodgers 18-0. That's 
right: 18-0- Pitcher Howie Reed, starting 
for only the second time this year, and .31- 
year-old rookie Third Baseman Don LeJohn 
won games for ms am.his (3 4). while 
.Sandy Koufax boosicd his record to 19 4. 
Pinch Hitter Jc.ssc Condor's three-run dou- 
ble won a game for miivvai kii (5-3!, and 
Rii isBi Rt.it's (5-2) Vern Law shut out New 
York for the third successive tinte this year. 
"Law could throw a ball through a milk bot- 
tle.” said Met Interim Manager Wes West- 
rum. Roberto Clemente had two honvc runs 
along with eight other hits and held a 15- 
point lead in the batting race. Manager Red 
Sehoendienst of ST. i.oiiis (4-4) was rehired 
ihrough 1966 despiic the team's disappoint- 
ing showing. The punehless Cardinals had 
hit only 78 homers while giving up 127. 
noixios (2 6: lost Wall Bond. Eddie Kas- 
ko. Rusty Siaiib and Frank Thomas with 
injuries, and Jim Gentile. Bob Aspromonte 
and Dick Farrell played despite assorted ail- 
ments. Fxplaining why he stopped pitching 
to bend over for a few seconds during his 
shutout of the Braves. Farrell said; "I was 
just surveying my twisted ankle, pulled side 
muscle and sore finger." Held lo three hits, 
CJiiCACo (5-2) beat the Mets one day as 
Billy Williams homcred and doubled for 
five runs, puii adh i*hia (4-3) players .started 
to call Dick Stuart “Good Field. No Hit" 
because of his sudden glove prowess, stvv 
YORK (0-7) has lost 14 of 17 since Casey 
Slcngel fractured his hip. including the last 
eight straight. 


PLATER OF THE WEEK 



PREO TALROT 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of (he sportB information 
of th« 


ESALL HOSiON ind SI. LOUIS uere dc- 
ircd vo-v-hampiom when rain washed out Ihc linal 
ntc Ilf (he SiM annual Union Primers ln(ernalion- 
Haschall^ loutna'ssenl >n Cvncinnad. I'cncmosl 


BOATING Ihc Civld Cup lor unlimited hsJrts- 

ton, was won lor the third straight (ime b> KO^ 
MUSSON m Xtiit UorMil. 


BOXING - ^^orld junior lightweight champion 
PLASH LLOKOL ol lie Philippines rallied in the 
Iasi lise rounds ol'a IO-*ound nontitlc hghi at Mad- 
isisn Square Uarden to win a split decision over 
lasiircd Puerto Rican frankie Sarsac/. 

CHESS Grand masters PAL BLNKO and IL- 
IUM LOMHARI?^ ol New tork tinished (he 12 
rounds of the U.S. Open Championship tourna- 
ntcnl in San Juan. I‘.R- with lU points each lo share 
■ he title and (he Sl.hOO prirc mrine>. 


FOOTBALL — Notre Dame's John Huarie. who com- 
pleted lU passes in I J ailcmpis lur two TDs. and 
I inehacker Dick Bulkus of Illinois were outstand- 
ing (dr (he College All-blars. but the CLL\'L L AND 
BROWNS won the annual All-Star Game at Sol- 
dtc( I tcUl in Chicago 24 -Ih (pugr -171 
WASHING I ON shut oul Philadelphia 37-0 in the 

passing of Dick Shmet (10 compleiions in 15 al- 
lempls for I JX s ards ). three held goals and four con- 
scrsiuns b> ruokic John Scedbsirg and a V9-)ard 
touchdown pass pU> from rookie Richie Hadar to 
rookie Jack Dean routed the fumbling Ifoc liniesl 
Lagics. I he APL alsu gut under wa> as HOLS- 
TON'S Don I rull threw three touchdown passes lo 
defeat New York 21 • Ih and OAKLAND beat San 
Diego l(J-J when rookie Kent McL loughan returned 
an intercepted passAZparOs fora ID. BUI > AlO's 
Bills Joe ran 3« >ards for a (ouchdossn. Pele Gogo- 
lak kicked three held goals and Jack Kemp scored 
from the two lo gi'C the Bills a 2J 0 siciorp oser 
Boston. 


GOLF JACK MCKLAUS. lied at nine under par 
alter 7U holes of the SIZS.UUU Philadelphia Golf 
( lassie with Doug Sanders, Kandp (iloscr and J»e 
Campbell, sceiiied lo be oul of the running when 
he drove into the ssoods olT Ihc I7ih lee. Nicklaus 


Sanders and Campbell. His 277^ was 1 1 

tour and his second straight in the i 
Last >car Nicklaus bmJicd the 17th h 


The issuTing Udy gssU'«r» sisu 
Shore Countrp Club last we 
J.iscee Open and Veteran 
IIAliCil won It with roun 
ilK par-72 course. The total 
record of 2S7 set by Kathy 


,cd Milwaukee's North 


lek for the Milwaukee 

MARLPNL BALPR 
ids ol 71-71-72-73 on 
I tied the Jasece Open 


HARNESS RACING A record crowd at Buffalo 
Raceway gave BKPT MANOM.K a standing 
osalion after he won the 517.206 Rejnolds Me- 
morial Stakes by I V4 lengths, his J4ih siciory in 


New Zealand's CARDIGAN BAY (JJ 20l. drisen 
hs Stanley Dancer, linishcd hrst in the 550,00(1, 
I'/i-mile Dan Patch Pace at Yonkers Raceway, 
Ihree-sjuariers of a length ahead of PI) H> Byrd. 


HORSE RACING Pceakncvs winner TOM KOLI 1. 
(52.601. ridden by Wilhe Shvicmakcr, raced to 
his seventh victory in 10 starts this year when he 
overlook Gummo at the head of the stretch in the 
5110.000 Chicagoan ai Arlington Park and went 
on to beat hint by four lengths. 

Mrs. Richard C. duPom's KTLSO (54.40), car- 
rying Ismael Valcn/iie a and lop weighted at I JO 
pounds, boosted his lifetime earnings to $1.954, 144 
by nosing out Malicious of Greentcec Stable to 
wm the t>/ii-mile. 554.40U Whitney at Saratoga 
(page /<!. Pia Star, who beat Kelso in live Bnvik- 
lyn Handicap two weeks earlier, llmshcd third, 


the 5II2.IM5 Sapling Stakes at Monmouth Park. 
VIS furlongs for 2-vear-old colts and geldings, was 
-on by Ogden Phipps' BUCKPA-SSfcR (55-KOi, 
Kraulio li.ieea up, by a half length over Qiunia. 
The tavoriic. Our Michael, tinished third. 1^ 
lengths lurlhcr back. 


TENNIS ROY PS 


-(-seeded I Rl n StOl.Lt of Australia alUiweC 
V one setsice break in beating Uw (ierrard o 
w Zealand in (he hnals of the Middle Atlantn 
ss courts tournament in liallimorc 6-J. 6-J. 6- .J 


TRACK 4 FIELD 


tally c 


and Pules 


t.b> I 


KIRS/I NS lilsya l9-vc4r-old Warsaw ijniiersili 
siudcm, who kept the .<5.0(X> Ians in Polish Army 
Stadium lumping to their feet, She won the broad 
jump with a leap of 20 feet H Vt inches; look the 
HKJ-meltr dash (tt.4i by vklealing htt two co- 
holders of the jsending world record, Wy omia Tyiiv 
and teammate Lwa Klobiikowska: ran Ihc dccisi-c 
Ihiid lap in the 4(X)-nieicr relay that heal the Ameri- 
can girls in 44.2; and ilicn i.ii'i-ed cvetyilniig by 
selling a world record of 22.7 in the 20U.mcier dash. 
She lowered by iwo-ienihs of a second the mark re- 
corded in I9(i0 bv W lima Rudolph and cijualcd last 
year bv Marg.irei Ann Burvill of Australia Miss 
Klohiikowska linishcd second; t.diih McGuire and 
Miss lyus brought up the rear. The U.S. girlv offset 
Miss Kirsrensiein's spectacular show , howescr. with 
sweeps in the 8U-i»cier hurdles (( Mi RRIP SHI.R- 
RARD, 10 Kj. the KOU-meiers (MARH MULDI K. 
210,2) and the shotput tLYNN kiRAHAM, SO 
feet J'/i). JANPLL SMITH ran il ' 


r by a 


g the I 


I RaNaL BaIR's IX4.lbor 1 1 li-meh 
javelin throw also set an Anserican record. 

The U.S men. who found ihcmscises up against 

siderabls short of the 42-pomi margin by w hic'h they 
beat the Poles in I96J. JIM RYUN held olf Witold 
Baran lo wm the 1.500 m J 49.9, and GPRKY 
LINDCiRi N tinished the 5,0OU meters just two 
steps ahead of runner-up Lech Bogus/cwicT m 
IJ 45.4. Ollan Cassell, who injured an Achilles ten- 
don on the first bend of the 400 and barels com- 
pleted the race, lost to ANDRZU HAD! NSK! 
(45.6). while m Ihc other major U.S. disappuiril- 
meni of the meet the Polish men's 400-n)cier relay 
leant upset the crippled Americans in 39.2. The U.S 
look five of the eight held evenis, howe'er, the 
hroad jump (RALPH BOSTON, 26 leei 7% inches), 
(he shotput (RANDY MATSON. 66 icci '4j. the pole 
vault (JOHN PLNNbL. 16 feet 5), the high lunip 
(OTIS BURRPLL. 7 feet ny,). and the hammer 
(hrow (PI) BLRKt, 22.1 feet 9!ii», The U.S. 1,600- 
meicr relay (cam of LYNN .SAUNDI RS. JaY 
LUCK, DON OWPNS and RI X CAWl.f Y. re- 
placing Cassell, won m 3:07.9; HILLY Mills look 
the lO.OIX) in 29 10.6; GLORGL ASDI RSON the 
100 m 10.,!; TOM IARRl.1.1. the »0t) in 1,47.6-. 
and RON WHItNIY and ROGI K MORCiAN 
Ihc hurdles cvenjs Whiincy the 400 in .40.4 and 
Morgan the 1 10 m 13-8. 

Paced for 1 . 818 ) meters by Jurgen Mav at a ita-ci in 
Irluri. SIKilRirO HIRRMANN of last (ier 
many ran l.OOO meters m 7.46.0. bettering Slichcl 
Jury's pending mark set six weeks ago by Ihrec 

Before a crowd of only 8(X) m Brussels' Pleysel Sia- 
dium. GkSION ROEl.ANTS. Belgian's Olympic 
gold medalivi in the steeplechase, lowered his own 
world record by 3 2 seconds when he covered the 
J.OOO-mclei course in ft. 26, 4. 


MiLCFogTS FNDPD’ The partnership of R F. 
(Bob) SMII H and ROY HOI HI INZ in the Hous- 
ton Sports Association, which owns the Houston 
Astros of the National League and holds a 4(l-ycar 
lease to the Astrodome. Hofhcinr paid Smith a re- 
ported 57. 5 million for 5.1' : of (he association stock, 
thus boosting his holdings to 86' ,' and leasing .Smith 
with 111';. Smith announced his resignatuxv as 
hoard chairman of the asMveiation. and Horiieinr 
annoiiiKcd he will negotiate for an Nl | franchise. 
RL I IRPD 1 ornKr maior league pitcher (237 wins 
from 1919-19.18) WAIlt HOYT, 65, who since 
1941 has been the radio soice of the t'lncmnaii 
Reds. Hoyt will finish the season before becoming 

that has sponsored his broadcasts for 24 years. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



DAVID WILLIAMS of 
Lake .S[cxcn&, Wash., 
look ilic Maine slalom 
vvaler skiing champion- 
ship on Lake Wassoo- 
kcag. Ills closL'si com- 
pciiior liesl him ai ihc 
end ofihc regular cs cm. 
bur vsiih ihe low rope 
shoricnetl from 75 10 5 1 
I'ecr Williams won, 39 
buoys to 3.J'/j. 


LINDA LUDGROVE. a 
London swiinmcr who 
aliered her Iraitiing 
methods after watching 
the American Olympic 
team work oul in To- 
kyo, trimmed ..1 seconds 

from the world's rec- 
ord for the 1 10 -yard 
backstroke with a 69.5 
m a dual meet wiih 
West Germany. 



JACK MUSTAPHA. 
l8-\car-oid right-hand- 
er from Boone (Iowa) 
High .School, pitched 
his team lo the slate 
summer prep champi- 
onship with an 8 0 rec- 
ord that included five 
no-hiiiers three of 
them in a row. In the 
ilisifici final he struck 
oul 1 8 in six innings. 



BARBARA FAY 
WHITE won her sec- 
ond straight Women's 
Western Amateur Golf 
Championship, defeat- 
ing Mrs. Lew Gilliam 
6 and 5 m the 36-holc 
final ai Way/ata. Minn. 
I hrec over par for the 
(irsi four holes. Miss 
White went three un- 
der on the next 27, 



AN. 9. ran events for 
9-. 10- and i l-ycar-olds 
at the Allegheny Moun- 
tain Association age- 
group Hack meet in 
Waynesburg, Pa. and 
won in each caicgorv - 
at 90. lOOand I lOyards 
respectively. Her 13.8 
in the 1 lOsei a new meet 



HESTER CRITCHUEV 

of Green Lake, Me., 
Slate trapshooting 
champion I4iimcs since 
she began competing in 
1947, gained ihe 1965 
Maine and New Fng- 
land women's title at 
Waierville. Me. with 
the best score of her 
championship career - 
4K oul of 50 targets. 





ig^ToLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BIG BEAT (COMT.) 

Sirs: 

J think Dun Jenkins' article, O.K., Every- 
body: Beal America.' (July -6), is one of 
the most specious pieces of journalism I've 
read in a long time. But what is worse is 
the fact that inherent in the "philosophy" 
of the article is that maddening, superego- 
listic American idea that wc arc some kind 
of a superpcople who Just naturally are en- 
titled to win everything. 

We do far better competitively in spirrts 
w ith the rest of the world than in literature, 
music, foreign diplomacy, philosophy, 
medicine, science or education— just to 
mention a few examples. 

It's time Americans began to rcalire that 
we're not the only country in the world with 
talent and resources, so perhaps a little 
ego-smashing in the sports arena won't do 
this country any harm at all. 

SiAiruRU P. OsiioRN 

Marion, Mass. 

Sirs: 

. . . [it) would have been a great article 
with a deep-seated meaning four years ago. 
Then we were doing just as badly if not worse 
than now. Then we were on a sharp de- 
cline that was stemmed by President Ken- 
nedy's physical fitness program. But now 
we are on the way up. 

MhRRit.L Glusirom 

Atlanta 

Sirs; 

I would like to thank you for Dan Jenk- 
ins' article. 1 w ill not attempt to indulge in a 
discussion of the apparent philosophy that 
has spread across our nation and degraded 
competitive spirit. But 1 would like to point 
to one particular urea that could be the sub- 
ject for a subsequent article: the lack of op- 
portunity for young women to participate 
and excel in athletics during high school 
and college so they might rise to a level of 
proficiency that could offer strong compe- 
tition on the world spurts scene. 

There seems to be a general nationwide 
objection to having women compete against 
men in such games as tennis and swimming. 
Obviously, if young women arc not permit- 
ted to compete at these levels against men 
they can hardly be expected to gain the ex- 
perience and confidence required to domi- 
nate in the world arena. 

As a typical example, my Ifi-ycar-old 
daughter has attended one of the best tennis 
schools in the U.S. But she cannot partici- 
pate as a member of the high school besys' 
tennis team even though she could defeat 
at least half of its members. Of course, there 
is no girls’ team since there generally are 
not enough females attending a typical high 


school who have the interest or background 
to participate. A similar situation exists with 
the swim team. It is particularly frustrating 
to a young girl with formal training to be 
forbidden to participate in such activities 
and yet be forced to play kick ball, volley- 
ball. etc. in gym class. 

C. E. Myihs Jr. 

Burbank. Calif. 

Sirs: 

Last year I was one of two goalies on the 
U.S. national hockey team and discovered, 
much to my amarement, that things arc in- 
deed not all rosy in U.S. hockey. I don't 
feel, however, that poor hockey is to blame. 
Rather, (he basic fault lies in a lack of sup- 
pHvrt for the teams that are sent abroad. 

In 1V65 it was largely through the support 
of one man that a team was able to go at 
all. Other than this, our financial support 
was so negligible that the team was only 
able to practice together a total of two 
weeks before traveling to Europe. Our com- 
petition had been practicing together any- 
where from five to seven months before 
coming to the world championships. The 
fact that wc came in sixth instead of eighth 
indicates that the talent is there. Give the 
talent a chance and I'm sure it will prove 
itself. 

Fridirick H. Marks 

New York City 
Sirs: 

I like the title of the article by Mr. Jenk- 
ins. O.K., Everyhady: Beat America! be- 
cause I would like to see someone try it. 

Norman Zwald 

Clarion, Pa. 

IN A NUTSHELL 

Sirs: 

SI really goofed when it failed to include 
a "track nut supreme" [Some Fanaiics 
BViore Fun /.t Playing Old Records, Aug. 2). 
Roberto Qucrceiani. who is the European 
editor for Track «£ Field Sews, is considered 
by some track experts as the leading "nut" 
in the world. His compilation of records, 
both European and world, is ama/ing. 

On the other hand, Gerald Holland did 
happen to mention Hugh Gardner, an In- 
diana "Hoosicr nut," now living in San 
Jose, Calif. I've never met Hugh but wc 
correspond every week, and w hen I say cor- 
respond it borders on "uack nutiism" at its 
best. It's not unusual for Hugh to send me a 
two- or three-page typed letter — and single- 
spaced at that! I'll do the same. In fact, our 
track correspondence could be the largest 
in the world. I'm sure Hugh writes to many 
other people, perhaps some of them every 
week, but if those letters are any bigger or 


more interesting than the ones he sends me 
then Hugh is surely the leading "nut" in the 
world. In fact, 1 would rate him there right 
now, 

I challenge anyone to top us "nuts." 

Toud H. Josis 

Na/arcth, Pa. 

Sirs: 

You failed to mention the man who sure- 
ly must be the premier track nut of the 
world, Fred Wilt. Mr. Wilt must have the 
largest private track-and-field library in the 
nation. He collects books, magazines and 
films of track and field from all over the 
world. He also writes books on track such 
as. Run. Run. Run and How They Train. 
Besides that, he contributes to Track & Field 
Sews and is honorary editor of Track Tech- 
nique. 

Mr. Wilt, the U.S. 5.000-metcr champion 
from 1949 to 1951. ran in the '48 and '52 
Olympics and is still running today. He is 
also a coach, helping all sorts of athletes, 
from local high school boys to internation- 
al-class runners. 

Fred Will must be recognized as the king 
of the track nuts. 

Lff Anderson 
IJAV t Johnston 

Jeddo, Mich. 

DOWN THE HATCH 

Sirs: 

I read with great interest your section on 
powcrboaiing in the August 2 issue. How- 
ever. much as I admire the Rybovich boats 
( The Rich Rush of a Rvho), this builder did 
not originate the transom door — at least to 
my knowledge. It is a product of Prohibi- 
tion. 

Transom doors first appeared on the rum- 
runners of that time. When the skipper of 
such a vessel noticed that he was being pur- 
sued, the cargo could be brought up into 
the cockpit and lashed together ease to case. 
If the pursuer was identified as a government 
boat rather than a predatory competitor 
and if capture indeed seemed imminent, it 
was only neccs-sary to kick the aftermost 
ease overboard through the transom door, 
and it would take with it the rest of the 
evidence to the sea bottom, 

I like to think that it was such a situation 
(hat gave rise to the classic last words of 
the dying rumrunner skipper: "Don't give 
up the shipment!" 

John C. Rfid 

Sunset Beach, Calif. 

THEY WERE THERE 

Sirs: 

As one of those most concerned. I would 
like to call your attention to some inaccura- 

(uminurd 
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19TH HOLE fonlinufd 


Et tu. Brut? 



Bold new 
Brut 
for men. 

By Faberge. 

For offer shove, after shower, 
after anything ! Brut. 


cics in James Lipscomb's account of the 1962 
rescue of the Appalachian Mountain Club 
climbers stranded on the Grand Teton (72 
Hours of Terror, June 14 and 21 ). Mr. Lips- 
comb says. “Those beloA could sec that [res- 
cuers] Sinclair and Grcig could never suc- 
ceed alone, and yet they hesitated to go up 
to help them. . . The fact is that McLar- 
en. who was in charge, received a radio mc-s- 
sage from Sinclair to keep the rest of the res- 
cue party there until further message. The 
parly w as eager to gel going but obeyed Mc- 
Laren s orders. At no time did wc hesitate 
because of the risk. 

As for the Lenniman incident at the top 
ofthe glacier— I heard Kcnniman shout. ' I'm 
going to kill you devils." which I ipscomb 
rcpi’ried. I then heard Pete Levshtmt. "W hat 
the hell are you trying to do? Kill us?" I did 
not hear Lev shout, "He's trying to kill me." 
I went down as fast as I could to Lev and 
Fenniman and got the rope around Fenni- 
man from behind. When Fenniman became 
distracted as I tied the rope around him. Lev 
regained control ofthe ice as. 1 then returned 
to the (edge above. Lev did not follow . Fen- 
niman then "started up toward the rest of 
the party on the ledge." Also, the loop that 
I had tied around F'cnniman did not looser. 
When a mountaineer ties a knot it Is guaran- 
teed. Climbers just don't tic sloppy knots. 

I would like to add that I think the story, 
these faults aside, was reported with a great 
deal of skill by Lipscomb. 

Mahrici E. (Rick) Horn 

Jackson. W'yo. 

Sirs: 

It is apparent that Mr. Lipscomb had an 
intinite number of details to assemble, and it 
is perhaps inevitable that his article should 
contain some error. There arc a number of 
misstatements, the most imptvrtant being 
that Pete Lev concluded that "trying to .save 
them (the Appies) seemed hopeless and. con- 
sidering the dangers to the rescuers, idiotic." 

This statement is uncijuivocally denied by 
him, His colleagues say it doesn't sound like 
him and that his performance was second to 
none. It is true, however, that (he entire res- 
cue party hud doubts ubxnii gening them all 
down alive. 

At RiAt) 

Hikriri H. Swidllsd 

Pi It Liv 

Fullerton, Calif. 

• The Teton rescue described by Au- 
thor Janies Lipscomb is one of the great 
climbing rescues, perhaps the greatest, 
in American climbing history. As wc be- 
lieve readers would agree, all members of 
the rescue team arc entitled to iingual- 
ified admiration — none more so than 
those who most clearly sensed the almost 
inhuman hazards of their mission.— ED. 
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